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THE MORNING CHAMBER. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 








This flower-like chamber, delicately walled, 
Of softest tints, low-ceiled, wide and fair, 
Where pensive meditations seem installed 
Like cloisteréd nuns long motionless in prayer; 
This lovely chamber, looking south and east 
Across green seas of rippling foliage dense, 
Whose waiting windows catch the first and least 
Soft glimmer from that heavenly chamber whence 
The sun rejoicing cometh; this sweet room, 
While folded yet in slumbers incomplete 
The whole fair house beside lies wrapped in gloom— 
This morning chamber, high above the street, 
Day’s silent glory floods and overflowg 
With golden calm that crowns the nigbt’s repose. 


High noon! and fuller floods of sunshine pour 
Into this shining chamber, till it seems— 
The very hidden rafters, secret beams— 

To swim in splendor! I but cross the floor 
And | forget 'tis Winter, keen as clear. 

To the swift eyes of mine imagining 

Wide stand the windows, and the breath of Spring, 
Sweet courier of the violets, is*here. 

T half resolve to hie me out and see 
How like a tiny army they possess 
The earth—the violets in their loveliness, 

When, of a sudden, breaks my reverie! 

But the warm flood fills all the chamber yet, 
And, ere it ebbs, I will again forget. 


Fair as the peace that like a river flows, 
Across the room the cloud!ess moonlight streams ; 
Recess and corner dusk its hallowing beams 
Suffuse with mist-like glimmer of repose. 
So hushed this chamber, and so rapt this tide 
Of visible calm, that blessed visions rise 
Of the Great City of Peace beyond the skies— 
Of crystal waters that perpetual glide 
From out the Throne, with swift descending light, 
Forever and forever, with a sound 
Of inconceivable music, music-drowned 
In rain of benediction, from the might 
And majesty of One enthroned above— 
The Light of light, whose name of names is Love! 
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“THE TURRETS OF THE LAND.” 





It gave one a curious feeling to look out 
into the stillness of the sky at midnight of 
Nov. 3, 1884, and to reflect that, within 
twenty-four hours, a nation of fifty mil- 
lion people would have selected its ruler 
for the next four years. Dismissing at last 
all considerations as to candidates or party 
platforms, one could think simply of the 
wonderful fact. Nooccurrence in the his- 
tory of the world is so well worth consid- 
ering. ‘The republics of the ancient world 
were not what we should now call repub4 
lics, but were oligarchies. ‘The great des- 
potisms of the ancient world were always 
tempered by the fear of assassination ; as in 
the vast realm of Russia to-day. ‘The Brit- 
ish empire sounds its morning drum-beat 
round the globe, but its supreme head is 
not elective, and is not even in any proper 
sense a head; the queen reigns but does 
not govern. But the president of the United 
States is elected, nominally at least, by the 
free action of the American people. I say 
“nominally,” in order to be on the safe 
side; but the word ‘“‘actually” would do as 
well, since, in a rough way, the forces at 
issue balance each other; and the influen- 
ces of bribery, of fraud, of intimidation 
direct or indirect, are so far equalized that 
they do not greatly affect the practical re- 
sult. 

And it is a striking thought, on the night 
before election, that all this vast nation is, 
in a political sense, like one of those great 
“rocking stones” which. although an army 
could hardly move them from their place, 
can yet be stirred by the touch of one man. 
The whole result of the election sometimes 
turns on one State, and the plurality in 
that State may be but a plurality of one. 
The humblest voter in a State so closely 
balanced, may feel and ought to feel that 
his power is enormous. The vote he casts 
is indeed that which Holmes described, in 
his early poem, 























That vote is really the culmination of 
democracy; it is the recognition, in its 
highest form, of the dignity of individual 
manhood. 

But why, let me ask, of manhood in the 
sexual sense alone; why not of individual 
humanity? If itis grand and ennobling 
that every man. asa man, should be ad- 
mitted to this dignity—why should not 
every woman share it? If, as I believe, it 
tends perceptibly to elevate the lives of 
those who now possess it—to give them 
more self-respect and a larger outlook— 
why will it not be the same for women? 
Grant that the mass of women seem too 
ignorant and too narrow for the exercise 
of such power—so do the mass of men, 
when taken individually. Yet somehow 
or other, under the influence of good gen- 
eral aims, and with the aid of their natu- 
ral leaders, women, like men, will mani- 
fest that sober second-thought in which 
conservative thinkers, from Fisher Ames 
to Professor Lowell, have found the safe- 
guard of the republic. It seems plain to 
me that the time must come when women, 
like men, will vote. A little consideration, 
a little planning, will remove all the ex- 
ternal discomforts of the voting-places; 
and women will become directly and re- 
sponsibly—instead of being, as now, indi- 
rectly and irresponsibly, a part of the 
ruling force of the nation. We shall not 
always see continued that state of things 
described by ‘Tennyson in his poem of 
‘*The Princess :” 

‘Millions of throats will bawl for Civil Rights; 

No woman named !”’ 


T. W. H. 
eee -— ~~ 


FAIR FOR THE BLIND, 


Under the benevolent auspices of Mrs. 
J. Huntington Wolcott, a fair will be held 
in behalf of the kindergarten for the blind, 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 10th and ilth 
inst., at her residence, 238 Beacon Street. 

Many ladies of Boston have kindly ten- 
dered their assistance on this occasion, 
which promises to be a brilliant and beau- 
tiful affair. A book has been translated 
by Mrs. Francis Brooks from the German 
in aid of the enterprise, and will be pub- 
lished on the morning of the fair by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. It is said to be gotten 
up in most «artistic style. 

Among the ladies who will take part on 
the occasion is Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the 
munificent patron of the kindergarten in 
America, and daughter of the late beloved 
and lamented Agassiz. J. 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN LOUISIANA. 


E.litors Woman's Journal : 

The letter in your late issue from “A 
Union Woman” in Kentucky, conveys an 
erroneous idea of the general sentiment of 
the South, according to my experience and 
observation during a residence, since the 
war, of more than a decade, in Louisiana. 
Such a speech as that of Senator Williams, 
in Shelby Co., Ky., wou'd hardly be tol- 
erated, much less applauded, in any local- 
ity in Louisiana, or any other of the Gulf 
States, as I believe. The fact was never 
concealed that my husband and myself 
were life-long abolitionists, and Republi- 
cans from the inception of that party ; that 
our sons had fought and bled in the cause 
of the Union; and yet we never met os- 
tracism, or persecution by word or deed. 

It is not fair to judge of the whole South 
by the rantings of a reckless demagogue 
in some benighted corner of it. Col. Hig- 
ginson does right to ‘forget the past ;” for 
the South, to-day, taken as a whole, is as 
loyal as any other section of our country. 
A new generation has come upon the scene 
since the war, and we might as justly in- 
dulge in bitterness now toward England, 
for her action in 1775, as against the South 
at the present time. 

I see no consistency in any woman’s tak- 
ing sides with either of the two great part- 
ies. Their platforms are essentially the 
same, and their candidates,—you can take 
your choice between public and private im- 
morality. Women are only mendicants 
politically ; and we have nothing to hope 
from either of those parties in the future, 
as we have had nothing in the past from 
them for which to be grateful. But is it 
not unworthy a free and generous people 
to abuse and vituperate many wise and 
good men because they can no longer sub- 
mit to the tyrannical dictation of King 
Caucus? I rejoice that they have dared to 
disenthrall themselves; for it is an augury 
of a new party, better and purer, whose 
mission will be to secure justice and equal 
rights to all. EMILY P. CoLuins. 





“The vote that shakes the turrets of the land.” 


Hartford, Ct , Nov. 1, 1884. 





WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


CARLSRUHE, OcT. 13, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your paper is greeted every week with 
great joy and satisfaction. It brings so 
much that is hopeful, and gives such a 
clear insight into our movement in Ameri- 
ca, that I almost feel as if I were among 
the good women who work so ardently 
and are so faithful to their aims. ‘The life, 
the ambitions, the culture, of the Germans 
in America and the Germans at home are 
so very different that no one can have a 
true ddea and knowledge of Germans and 
Germany who has not seen them at home. 
I left my own country when a girl sixteen 
years old, and I have to come back occa- 
sionally to appreciate fully the advantages 
which Germany possesses. ‘There is so 
much that is attractive and instructive th.t 
I may remain longer than I had anticipat- 
ed. 

Although Germany. especially in the 
summer months, is more beautiful, artis- 
tic, cultivated, than America, I miss the 
free air, the independence, the sweet faces, 
the intelligent bright eyes, of my Ameri- 
ean friends. Beauty attracts at first; it is 
soothing; but after awhile it loses its at- 
tractions if there is no vitality, no energy, 
no life and spontaneity behindit. I donot 
mean to imply that German life is dull or 
monotonous, or without progress and activ- 
ity ; but the ideal forms of liberty are not 
attempted, and the restraining influences 
are often very unwholesome. ‘The Ger- 
man women are very active in a certain 
way. They are, with a few exceptions, 
home-workers, good mothers, and devoted 
wives; but of the higher dignity and hu- 
manity of our sex they do not yet feel or 
speak. ‘They are not dissatistied with their 
dependence; they do not feel their chains; 
they know not that there is a higher, no- 
bler, purer life to live on earth. 

The German middle-class women are ex- 
cellent business women, when they work 
with their husbands. As independent, 
self-aiding women they do not show them- 
selves to such advantage, because they lack 
the self-confidence, the push, which char- 
acterizes the French and the American 
women in business. Occasionally one meets 
German women full of enterprise, especial- 
ly widows, who conduct the business or 
factory of their departed husbands with 
skill and ability. But they wouid never 
have undertaken it had it not fallen upon 
them accidentally. Why widows should 
be more capable than the same women had 
they remained single, is one of those mys- 
teries which will find solution only when 
prejudices and superstitions no longer tyr- 
annize over human society. We have 
good reason to affirm that the tyranny of 
ignorance and prejudice is growing less 
every year. Liberty, which in its last ap- 
plication means no more and no less than 
enlightened common-sense, is clearing 
away the mist of ages of darkness and su- 
perstition. For Germany, the intellectual 
country, par excellence, the application in 
practical life will soon follow. There is 
no better schooled people than the Ger- 
mans. ‘The instruction girls receive, 
though not on as high a level as that for 
boys, has been wonderfully improved. In 
industrial education, the German and 
French girls are better instructed than the 
English or Americans. The higher branch- 
es of university education are rare. Co- 
education finds no favor, and is out of the 
question at present. 

A young physician who has an extensive 
practice in Carlsruhe told me of an experi- 
ence of co-education which he himself wit- 
nessed. Inthe university where he had stud- 
ied, a young lady had been admitted as ¢ 
student. In the class-room, he said, things 
went well enough. “If a delicate question 
arose, the young lady could look down and 
avoid the gaze of the male students. In 
the clinical department difficulties arose, 
and when she attempted in the presence of 
us all to explain in clear terms cases and 
complications of such a delicate character 
that even some of us young men began to 
blush, and we were made to feel decided- 
ly uncomfortable, we were compelled to 
say to the faculty that either we or the 
young lady must quit the college.” Here 
was a peculiar case; it was not ill will, 
but a false sentimentality on the part of 
the young male students, who felt it a 
breach of modesty in the young lady to 
treat natural things in a natural manner. 
If they had only reflected on the well- 
known phrase, ‘To the pure all things 
are pure,” their delicacy of perception 
would have remained unshocked. It 
would have been the duty and office of the 
professors to give to these young mena 
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series of lectures on ‘“True and False Mod- 
esty,” or on “Purity the Outgrowth of 
Pure Ideas.” The idea of sex is too promi- 
nent; it is painfully distinctive to one who 
sees in men and women the grandest pos- 
sibilities of a higher, nobler humanity. 
Those who fear that respect and consider- 
ation for woman will diminish when she 
meets man on the basis of naturalness can 
never claim more than an artificial and 
conventional regard for woman. Conven- 
tionality often covers coarse sentiment at 
bottom, while true chivalry recognizes in 
every form or appearance the true inward- 
ness and refinement of the woman nature. 

We have recently had a very interesting 
meeting of German women workers in the 
field of reform, in Frankfort. I will send 
a report in a few days. I had an opportu- 
nity to address them, and found much 
sympathy and encouragement. IL gave 
some indications of our work in America 
and its results, and am making arrange- 
ments to present my lecture, **Characteris- 
tics of American Women,” before large 
audiences. ‘This will. | hope, do good 
among my German sisters, who are so ca- 
pable, but so badly situated that their eca- 
pability and worth ean find no public ex- 
pression or recognition. Encouraged by the 
noble example of our American workers, I 
hope to bring a little inspiration and com- 
fort to our German sisters. 

CLARA NEYMANN. 

oo 





FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., OcT. 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some vears ago,—eight or ten perhaps,— 
I met a young lady in Chicago, who had 
been South to New Orleans and Florida; 
and she told me that on her downward trip 
she sat ina car which contained very few 
fellow-passengers ; that in the seat in front 
of her sat a lady with a very kind, pleasant 
face, who spoke to her, and that after rid- 
ing for some time she was delighted to 
find that her companion was Lucy Stone. 
She spoke with great and earnest enthusi- 
asm upon the pleasure it was to have such 
a railway companion for a whole day. 
‘*Well,” you say, “that is interesting, but 
what has that to do with the ‘Land of the 
Sky’?” 

Nothing, I answer, except this: I was 
in the neatest little bookstore in the South 
this evening, and was handed a copy of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and asked to write 
a letter for it; my eye fell upon the name 
of Lucy Stone; and I instantly recalled*the 
above incident, which particular oceur- 
rence the editor of the JOURNAL may or 
may not remember. 

The *“‘Land of the Sky” is western North 
Carolina, and it has been made famous by 
a woman’s pen, that of a Sou:hern woman, 
Coristian Reid. 

Judge Aston, the present Mayor of Ashe- 
ville, wrote a few years ago that this sec- 
tion has within a few years been brought 
into public notice, and, thanks to the en- 
terprising efforts of Harper's Magazine, 
Scribner’s Monthly, the talented authoress 
of the “Land of the Sky,” the pamphlets 
of the ‘*Piedmont Air Line,” Dr. Gleitz- 
man, and Dr. H. P. Gatchell, we begin to 
see the new faces of many who come to 
sojourn among us. Artists have come to 
sketch charming points of our scenery, 
and skilled pens have extolled the natural 
bexnuty of our country in the periodicals of 
the North. New facilities of travel an- 
nually increase the number who come from 
the South for a summer resort, and from 
the North for a winter home. 

The scenery and the climate of this re- 
gion are not surpassed anywhere in the 
United States, if they are in the world. 
The climate is such that it is attracting 
hundreds to these mountains for the relief 
of incipient consumption; and many cases 
have been, and are being, cured rapidly, 
completely, and permanently, where the 
patient remains long enough. ‘This place 
is far enough south to ensure a mild win- 
ter, while its great altitude creates a cool, 
refreshing summer. There is no other 
place in America so favored, no other place 
where the climate the entire year is so tem- 
perate and delightful, so invigorating and 
healthful. 

And if any reader of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is suffering, or has a friend who suf- 
fers, from pulmonary disease of any kind, 
if she will come to Asheville and breathe 
this soft, cool, pure, healing air she may 
become well again,if there is any chance of 
a cure. There is no more beautiful and 
healthful region than the ‘*Land of the 
Sky” in the known world. 

E. A. GATCHELL, M. D. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe has been re- 
elected president of the Woman’s Congress. 

Miss LipPINcoTtT, daughter of “Grace 
Greenwood,” is to make her operatic début 
in Italy in December. 

Mrs, PARNELL, the mother of the Irish 
agitator, is engaged in writing an opera. 
It will have several Irish scenes in it. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING enters on the fifth 
year of ‘‘Le Beau Monde,” her department 
in the Boston Traveller, which she has 
made interesting and useful. 


Mrs. KUKI, the wife of the new Japan- 
ese Minister to this country, has been high- 
ly educated, and speaks both English and 
French. 

Mrs. JENNIE E. Forp. of Kearney, Ne- 
braska, retires from the presidency of the 
W.C.'T. U., Nebraska, only because her 
strength is not equal to the duty. 

Mrs. OLE BULL, with her little daugh- 
ter Olia and the Misses Longfellow. ar- 
rived last week from Europe in the Ger- 
man steamer Werra. 

Miss Hattie A. PAUL edits the Mem- 
phis Scimetar. Miss Paul graduated with 
honor from St. James Hall, Bolivar, the 
county seat of Hardeman County. 

Mrs. FRANCES D. GAGE has received an 
invitation, through Clara Barton, from the 
director general of the Exposition at New 
Orleans, 10 attend the Exposition, with free 
transportation. 

Mrs. NArcIssa F. Bemis, President of 
the Iowa State Suffrage Society, and Mrs. 
DICKINSON, of Indiana, were among those 
present from other States at the recent 
Buflalo Woman Suffrage Convention. 


JEAN INGELOw is turning gray in the 
prime of life. Her London home, where 
she lives with her two brothers, is always 
full of flowers. She devotes much time 
and money to charity. 

Miss EMILY O'NEILL, of Ottawa, Ont., 
has received a testimonial from the Royal 
Humane Society of England, as « reward 
for saving two men from drowning on the 
27th of last July. 

Mrs. J. H. LAUGHLIN, wife of a mis- 
sionary to China, lately died in Wel Hieu, 
where her work had lain for the last three 
years, two hundred miles from a doctor, 
and two hundred and fifty miles from a 
post-office. 

Mrs. HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK will edit 
a department in the Jtem, published at Ew- 
ing. Neb., by Clarence Selah. The depart- 
ment is called the ‘‘Woman’s Hour,” and 
is intended for a discussion of woman suf- 
frage and for a review of all matters of in- 
terest to women. 

Miss LypIiA BELL is giving a series of 
afternoon readings in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
One selection of each reading is made by 
the audience. Discussions and questions 
are a feature of the occasion, and it is in- 
tended to make them a means of intellect- 
ual improvement and stimulus as well as 
entertainment. 

Mrs. C. P. ABBortrT is repeating in the 
parlors of Mrs. Ives, at Jamaica Plain, the 
course of bright anecdotal lectures on In- 
dia, which she delivered in Boston under 
the auspices of Mrs. 'I’. B. Aldrich. Found- 
ed, as they are, on her own experience and 
observation, these lectures are drawing 
together a company of educated and inter- 
ested women as auditors. 

Mrs. MARIANA T. FoLsom is holding 
suffrage meetings in Texas, which are well 
spoken of by Texas papers. She has good 
audiences, is listened to with respect, and 
leaves a committee to continue the work. 
The Dangerfield Herald gives halfa col 
umn to a report of her meeting in that 
place, though the editor does not believe 
in suffrage for women. 

Mrs. Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL, of Al- 
bany, lectured in the Greenbush Method- 
ist Church, Oct. 24, in behalf of suffrage 
for women, on the subject ‘Our Outlook.” 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘Mrs. Howell’s 
speech at Leroy, N. Y., extemporaneous 
as it was, was a practical poem. Wherever 
she has spoken she has done so with con- 
siderable gain for her side of the question.” 


BARONESS CHARLOTTE DE ROTHSCHILD 
was a leading woman in her day, and many 
of her clever repartees hover about London 
drawing-rooms still. When Mrs. Walpole 
declined to meet Cardinal Wiseman at the 
Baroness’s table, because her principle 
was never to “break bread with a Romish 
priest,” the Jewess cuttingly responded, 
‘“*You see, my dear, I am not a Christian ; 
and so I can’t be expected to enter into 
such feelings.” 
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NEWPORT IN AUTUMN. 


Editors Woman's Journai : 

A young gentleman of our acquaintance 
who had been honoring Newport with a 
day’s sojourn was heard to declare that 
twenty-four hours were more than suffi- 
cient to exhaust the resources of the place, 
which really contained nothing worthy of 
his attention. His experience reminds 
one of the insect which, while undergoing 
scrutiny through the microscope of the 
naturalist, looks up at the man through 
the reverse end of the glass which dimin- 
ishes objects, and is filled with contempt 
at the insignificance of the genus homo. 
There are persons who, when sight-seeing 
outside their own enchanted ground, labor 
under a similar hallucination; they habit- 
ually look through the wrong end of the 
glass. 

It is not strange that the hasty glimpse of 
Newport which a few hours’ stay affords, 
sometimes disappoints. The narrowness 
of the principal street may be excused by 
the fact that the “original settlers” intend- 
ed to leave its seaward side open, but this 
offers little consolation to the jostled pe- 
destrian. It is difficult to get satisfactory 
views of many of the cottages upon Belle- 
vue Avenue from a carriage, and some of 
the most artistic villas are not visible from 
that street. The omnibus route to the 
bathing beach is the least pleasant way of 
reaching it, while that part of the cliffs 
most visited, i. ¢., the region extending 
from the bathing beach to the forty steps, 
is uninteresting. The most charming sec- 
tion of the cliff-walk, including the grounds 
of Mr. Lorillard and of Mr. Lewis. is the 
most inaccessible. The surf, if the wind 
is blowing off shore, sometimes fails to 
fulfil expectations, and the spouting rock, 
like a spoiled child, is not always on its 
best behavior ‘tbefore company.” 

‘If, however, one can give several days 
to the study of Newport, past and present, 
can explore her drives, visit her numerous 
beaches, go to the points of interest in her 
suburbs, and float upon her waters, he will 
hardly miss falling under ber spell. 

Take a row-boat and see the sunset upon 
the harbor some evening. Rest on your 
oars and watch the west, while rose deep- 
ens to crimson and amethyst to purple, 
and the water flushes with a tender glow. 
A sudden puff of smoke, and the voice of 
the cannon near Fort Adams gives the 
sun his farewell salute. A shadow is 
creeping over the harbor; Hallidan Hill, 
with its lawns sloping to the water, and 
its picturesque villas, one of which offered 
ts hospitality to our late president, is less 
distinct. We can no longer make out the 
black ribs of the ancient slaver on the 
shore, or the bars on the wings of the 
night-hawks that wheel above us. The 
harbor lights gleam out red and yellow 
frém Rose Island, Goat Island, aud Lime 
Rock. The last-named place, although 
the smallest of the three, is eagerly noted 
by strangers, being the home of the well- 
known Ida Lewis, who, a short time ago, 
received a gold life-saving medal from 
the government. 

The torpedo station, so lately the scene 
of a horrible tragedy, is sharply outlined 
against the sky. Lights suddenly appear 
upon the water, for every variety of craft, 
from the elegant yacht to the small row- 
boat, must show its lantern, and the har- 
bor seems alive with fire-flies. ; 

You escape a collision with the James- 
town, ploughing its way toward Cononi- 
cut, and pause under the bows of a yacht 
to listen to an invisible singer accompanied 
by a guitar. There is a flash of phosphor- 
escence from the oar; the sound of six 
bells, which means seven o’clock, floats 
from the school-ships, and, reluctantly, 
you head your boat toward the old shot- 
tower. 

Follow the ledge-road to its end at high- 
tide, with the wind in the south, or the 
day after a storm. See the surf leap upon 
Coggeshall’s Ledge like a wild animal 
upon its prey, while the spray fills the air 
like a vast white cloud, and the tints of 
the water are innumerable. 

Summer is wont to linger at Newport; 
the same causes which produce a some- 
what late spring checking the advance of 
autumn. Roses and other flowers are 
sometimes found blooming in the open 
air at Christmas. The summer population 
is, accordingly, late in migrating, and, 
last year, one of its fashionable ladies held 
an out-door levee at Bishop Berkeley’s 
Hanging Rock, many distinguished guests 
being present. Standing on the summit 
of these rocks and looking seaward, we 
have around us a view of great variety and 
charm. In front, the ledge descends 
abruptly to the meadows and a pond. 
The meadows wander to the marshes, 
where the wind, running over the long 
grass, produces an effect which, Starr King 
says, is “‘Nature’s type of the fugue in 
music.” Beyond these, a line of fantasti- 
cally heaped sand-hills hides Sacherest 
Beach, but the sea, flecked with sails, 
stretches sparkling and intensely blue to 
the horizon. The air, spicy with the odor 
of evergreens and exhilarating with the 
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breath of the sea, is a draught of nectar. 
The soul of October fills your veins with 
4 dreamy ecstasy. Yonder lie the gray 
boulders of Purgatory. ‘The computation 
that enough masses have already been 
aid to rescue from its shades all the 
souls which have ever existed and all 
which ever will exist, may prove the 
original Purgatory to be a myth, but its 
namesake is certainly a sternreality. ‘This 
was our thought as we looked down 
summer before last at one of the victims— 
a poor cow which had fallen into the abyss 
and lay helpless, while the incoming tide 
with its spiteful tongue lapped the peb- 
bles at her feet. On our right lies a ravine 
filled with mossy rocks and clumps of trees 
whose leaves seem to have been touched by 
the fingers of some passing Midas. On 
our left, arbor-vitwe struggles for a foot- 
hold upon the slope, while wild rose-bush- 
es and blackberry briars lie in wait, like 
wayside brigands, to catch the garments 
of the unwary. Behind us continues the 
spur of rock, like the backbone of some half- 
disinterred mastodon, with the dorsal proc- 
esses of the vertebree showing above the 
soil. Crowning the undulating hill be- 
yond stands a house which, notwithstand- 
ing its modern look, is probably a hun- 
dred and fifty years old. It was once the 
home of the Hon. Benjamin Gardiner, 
judge and State representative in the early 
history of Newport. The old homestead 
can boast its silver-closet and its wine- 
closet, and was once alive with a dozen 
negro servants, and about the same num- 
ber of children. Ina lane leading to this 
place are some ancient graves marked by 
broken and unhewn stones. ‘Tradition tells 
us that this was originally an Indian bury- 
ing-place, although white persons are also 
said to be interred there. 

Newport is fortunate in numbering 
among her artistic interpreters the gifted 
Mr. Sandham, whose charming illustra- 
tions added so much interest to Miss Cool- 
idge’s ‘Isle of Peace,” which appeared 
during one summer in Seridner. This gen- 
tleman, it is said, has never taken a lesson 
in painting, although, to those who are 
familiar with his mastery of color, this 
seems incredible. ‘The fact is, he paints 
directly from Nature, and having the eye 
of an artist, he sees correctly. During the 
“season” his studio is at Newport, in the 
cottage upon Touro Street, occupied by 
Mr. Notman. When we had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Sandham he had just return- 
ed from New Brunswick, which he found 
so delightfully quaint that even Newport, 
as he said, seemed uninteresting by con- 
trast. ‘“‘For example,” said the artist, 
‘the color of the costumes here introduce 
an element of discord into the harmony of 
the landscape, which is a constant pain to 
the eye; while there, the dresses of the 
peasants have the half tones, the umbers 
and neutral shades of the native dyes, 
which blend perfectly with the colors 
of nature.” There is a vast difference be- 
tween the man who can see nothing to ad- 
mire in the *‘primrose by the river’s brim,” 
and the man who is so jealously alive to 
its beauty that the sight of one of Worth’s 
creations near the flower would be like 
the snapping of a violingstring in the midst 
of a pastoral symphony. ‘The majority of 
us, however, belong to neither class of ob- 
servers, and manage to extract much gen- 
uine pleasure from Newport as we find it 
—Parisian costumes and all. 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. I. 

—_ ~oo —_—— 
MISS WILLARD AT ST. LOUIS. 


In the opening of her address to the an- 
nual convention of the Woman's National 
Christian Temperance Union, held last 
week at St. Louis, Frances Willard, the 
president, said : 


Were LI asked to define, in a sentence, the 
thought and purpose of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, I would re- 
ply: *‘It is to make the whole world home- 
like.” Some one has said that ‘*temper- 
ament is the climate of the individual,” 
but home is woman’s climate, her vital 
breath, her native air. A true woman car- 
ries home with her everywhere. Its at- 
mosphere surrounds her; its mirror is her 
face; its music attunes her gentle voice; 
its longitude may be reckoned from 
wherever you happen to find her. But 


“‘Home’s not merely four square walls.” 


Some people once thought it was, and 
they thought also that you might as 
well throw down its Lares and Penates as 
to carry away its weaving-loom and spin- 
ning-wheel. But it survived this spolia 
tion; and, when women ceased to pick 
their own geese and do their own dyeing, 
it still serenely smiled. The sewing-ma- 
chine took away much of its occupation; 
the French and Chinese laundries have in- 
truded upon its domain; indeed men, by 
their witty inventions, are perpetually en- 
croaching on ‘*woman’s sphere,” so that 
the next generation will no doubt turn the 
cook-stove out of doors, and the house- 
keeper, standing at the telephone, will or- 
der better cooked meals than almost any one 
has now-a-days, sent from scientific cater- 
ers by pneumatic tubes, and the débris 
thereof returned toa general clearing-up 
establishment; while houses will be heat- 
ed, as they are now lighted and supplied 
with water, from general reservoirs. 

But though Eli Whitney with his cot- 


ton-gin, Elias Howe with his sewing-ma- 
chine, Froebel with his Kindergarten. and 
ten thousand more inventors have en- 
croached on woman's former avocations; 
they have not degraded, but have ennobled 
woman’s home. 

Allinvention is but the triumph of brain 
over brawn First the wor'd had to be 
governed by natural forces, afterward by 
those that are spiritual. If matter is 
the greatest fact, spirit is the greatest 
factor; and the balance of God's plan as- 
serts itself once more when woman, for 
whom man has subdued the savage world 
external, comes tenderly to his rescue, 
and helps him to subdue the empire of his 
own passions and put to rout the legalized 
temptations that haunt his footsteps every- 
where. 

As women we are fortunate in belonging 
to the less tainted half of the race. Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson says that but 
for this conserving fact it would deterio- 
rate to the point of failure. A bright old 
lady said, after viewing a brewery, distil- 
lery and tobacco factory: ‘*Ain’t I thank- 
ful that the women folks hain‘t got all 
that stuff to chew and smoke and swallow 
down.” It behooves us so to offset force 
of muscle by force of heart that what our 
strong brothers have done to subdife the 
material world for us, who are not their 
equals in physical strength, may be offset 
by what we shall achieve for them in 
bringing in the reign of 

“Sweeter manners, purer laws.’’ 

For the world is slowly making the im- 
mense discovery, that not what woman 
does, but what she is, makes home a possi- 
ble creation. It is the Lord’s ark, and 
does not need steadying; it will survive 
the wreck of systems and the crash of the- 
ories, for home is but the efflorescence of 
woman’s nature under the nurture of 
Christ’s gospel. She came into the col- 
lege and humanized it, into literature and 
hallowed it, into the business world to en- 
noble it. She will come into government 
and purify it, into politics and cleanse that 
Stygian pool as the waters of Marah were 
cleansed; for woman will make home-like 
every place she enters, and she will euter 
every place on this round earth. 
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WOMEN’S POSITION NOT ACCIDENTAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. Higginson says in his article in the 
JOURNAL of Oct. 4, referringto the Wiscon- 
sin Woman Suffrage Annual Meeting: 

**No one happened to speak in behalf of 
Mr. Cleveland.” 

I wish to say there was no “happen” 
about it. I doubt if there be a wom- 
an in Wisconsin, who believes in woman 
suffrage, who would so forget her woman- 
hood as to speak for Mr Cleveland. Such 
women all feel that his nomination was an 
insult to all good men and women in our 
nation, and: must only deplore the cen- 
turies of training in the belief that a man 
may be impure in his sexual life, and yet be 
toasted and honored to the uttermost; a 
belief which has left its poison in the minds 
of men true and pure as Col. Higginson. 

Lam glad and proud to say that I have 
met no Wisconsin woman yet who has any 
thing but abhorrence for Mr. Cleveland. 
Could all women feel as sure of the politi- 
“ul dishonesty and supreme selfishness of 
Mr. Blaine as they feel sure of Mr. Cleve- 
land's impurity of life, they would turn 

just as unerringly from Mr. Blaine. But 
many papers are now forgetting their 
past denunciations of Mr. Blaine, and are 
denying the existence of any faults in him, 
while no paper, friendly or otherwise, 
thinks of denying the impurity of Mr. 
Cleveland’s life. 

I find men and women too who feel that 
danger menaces our government in the 
election of Mr. Blaine, yet they feel that 
greater danger menaces our youth in the 
elevation of a man to the presidency who 
is acknowledged by everybody to have 
been impure. If Mr. Higginson finds any 
womun advocating the election of Mr. 
Cleveland, he finds a woman whose head is 
at war with her heart; her head has been 
convinced that Mr. Cleveland will not be 
so dangerous to the welfare of this gov- 
ernment as Mr. Blaine, but her heart must 
protest; protest when she remembers that 
a woman who had lived as Mr. Cleveland 
is admitted to have lived, could never as- 
pire so high as to hope for the office of 
sealer of weights and measures; protest 
when she also remembers that boys in fu- 
ture may think, **No matter how foul and 
impure my life may be, my political stand- 
ing will be just as high as if it were pure. 
Men don’t care for such things.” 

Mr. Higginson told us two weeks ago of 
the dangers of ‘indirect’ influence in poli- 
tics, and he was right, although I believe 
there are a few women who are as logical 
in their position as Prohibitionists, as he in 
his as Independent. In that article he 

carried the impression that women do not 
read the papers, which. I think, is a slight 
mistake; at least I do not believe it is true 
regarding Western women, for many of 
them do conscientiously keep pace with 
the times. But of course it is true that 
many more women will do so when they 
have the right of suffrage. 

If I understand the inter meaning of 
Mr. Higginson’s article in the JOURNAL of 
Oct. 4, itis that women are injuring their 
prospects for suffrage through their ex- 
hibitions of fallibility in the matter of 
judgment as to the presidential candidates. 





They are at least proving that women 


would care for the right of suffrage, and 
they give reasons for their advocacy of dif- 
ferent candidates, if it is no better than 
the reason I heard given by a lady some 
weeks ago, who said: **There is no use 
trying to make out Mr. Blaine a saint; he 
isn’t one, and voting for him is a bitter pill 
for many men to swallow this fall, but he 
is the Republican nominee, and men must 
swallow the pill.” 

But Iam glad and proud that the intui- 
tion. or logic. or whatever Mr. Higginson 
chooses to call it, of so many women, turns 
from both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland 
and turns to St. John, fitting candidate of a 
true, pure, unselfish party. I also rejoice 
in the fact that so many women are con- 
sistent enough to turn from the two old 
parties which have so long ignored their 
claims, to the two young parties which 
have so bravely espoused their cause; es- 
poused it in face of the fact that they are 
earrying a superhuman load in warring 
against the liquor traffic and other giant 
monopolies. May the day soon come when 
woman may have the ballot! For if she 
shows such fitness to use it when all un- 
prepared for it, what fitness may she not 
develop with preparedness? Certainly 
when she has it, no man will be likely to 
be nominated for president who can be se 
distrusted as Blaine, or who can be so de- 
spised as Cleveland. ALURA COLLINS. 

Mukwonago, Wis., Nov. 3, 884. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
‘BREAD-MAKING. By T. M. T., New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 450 cts. 


This is one of the ‘Handy Book Series 
of Things Worth Knowing.” It is dedicat- 
ed to American women. ‘The difficulties of 
bread-making are described. ‘The oven, 
the yeast, the mixing, kneading, mould- 
ing and baking, are all explained. Re- 
ceipts for yeast and for biscuits are given, 
and the use of saleratus and baking 
powder considered. Into sixty-four pages 
is condensed much Yaluable information 
important to health, comfort, and domes- 
tic happiness. H. B. B. 


Pretty Lvcy Merwyy. By Mary Lakeman, 
author of Ruth Elliot’s Dream. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. i884. $1 25. 

This is a pleasant description of lively, 
innocent young girlhood in the happy 
Merwyn homestead, of the long vacation 
and the cousins at the pine-tree corner, of 
Philip and my lady, and storm and story, 
and a night of fire. A pilgrimage. and 
glimpses of an old friend, and the lapse of 
three years, introduce us to the hidden 
heroine and the wide, wide world, and lead 
us on to a betrothal. The illustrations are 
dainty and artistic, and the book will be a 
charming one to young persons. 

H. B. B. 


Dorcas, THE DavoutTer or Faustina. By 
Nathan C. Kouns, author of Arius the Libyan. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1884. 
For sale by C. H. Whiting. $1 25. 


This tale of Rome and the early Chris- 
tians has the interest and fascination which 
springs from an attempt to’ reproduce the 
scenes of that wonderful bistorical era 
when Paganism attempted to throttle the 
infant giant of Christianity. The author 
has a profound knowledge of the era he 
describes. The characters are life-like. 
the incidents picturesque, the delicacy of 
touch and elevation of feeling highly com- 
mendable. It is a striking narrative. 

H. B. B. 


On A Maroin. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 1884. $1 25. 


This is a novel of American life in Wall 
Street and at Washington. It is amusing 
and satirical. It purports to be the story 
of a hopeless patriot. Its motto is ‘*We 
live in a Juniper Age.” Of course it is an 
exaggeration of the age of speculation. 
financial and political, in which so many 
live, move and have their being. Wehave 
bulls and bears, the wrecking of railroads, 
political jobs, blind pools, murders and 
suicides, in bewildering succession. 

H. B. B. 
SQuARE AND COMPASSES, OR BUILDING THE 
Hovse. By Oliver Optic, with illustrations. 
Boston: Lee & Skepard. 1885. $1 25. 


This is the third volume of the **Boat- 
Builder Series.”’ All the characters con- 
nected with the Beech Hill Industrial 
School re appear in this story. along with 
a gang of ruffianly young marauders from 
a rival school on the other side of. Lake 
Champlain. The lively adventures illus- 
trate the advantages of good discipline. 
The manceuvres of the boatmen in the en- 
counter of the Winooski with the Chester- 
fields is a piece of graphic word-painting. 
and will delight the hearts of the boys who 
read it. The successful Building of the 
House leaves the school ina blaze of glory, 
and Capt. Gildrock is now ready in a fut- 
ure volume to build a sailing-craft some- 
what larger than the Goldwing. 

H. B. B. 


Pvriie RELIEF AND PRIVATE CHARITY. By 
Josepbine Shaw Lowell. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. Paper, 40 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

This practical little book makes no pre- 
tention to originality. It is a re-statement 
of principles on which the modern meth- 
ods of charity are based. 

Part 1, in five chapters, explains the the- 
ory of out-door relief, its practice in Eng- 
land, Europe and the United States, and 
the principles which underlie the practice. 

Part 2, under the general head of private 
charity, deals with institutions, principles 
and rules, country and city methods, and 
practical suggestions. The high character 
and eminent services of Mrs. Lowell give 





weight and value to her work. U. B. B. 








Tue Evipence or Fartu. By James S. Bush, 
author of More Words About the Bible. Bos- 
ton: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. $2 00. 


The object of this reverent, brave. and 
scholarly book is to show that there is a 
faith sufficiently robust to bear unharmed 
the brightest light of investigation, and to 
admit, with Prof. Huxley, that belief with- 
out evidence is not only illogical but im- 
moral. ‘he demand upon the Christian 
teacher to-day is to draw attention to the 
foundations which cannot be moved. to the 
faith which has its unfailing support in 
the heart of man and identifies itself with 
an evidence of reality unassailable by hu- 
man reason.” In the fifteen chapters 
which follow the introduction, the writer 
commends the Christian faith to those who 
cannot accept much of the dogmatic teach- 
ing with which it is thought to be identi- 
fied. He confesses his own “unwavering 
belief in the Church of the future, One, 
Holy and Catholic, in which liberty shall 
be reconciled with unity, and in which the 
essential truth of our religion, in its power 
upon the life, shall appear in its simplicity 
beyond all doubting or possibility of er- 
ror.” H. B. B. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND, OR THE Rontnson 
CRUSOES OF THE NINETEENTH CentuRY. By 
Douglas Frazer. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1885. $1 50. 

How happy are the boys who live in 
this third quarter of the Nineteenth Centu- 
rv! In addition to all the stories of trav- 
el and adventure that delighted their fath- 
ers, every year brings out some new narra- 
tive more wonderful than the last. Here 
is a surprising book printed from a manu- 
script discovered in the interior of ‘Texas, 
by one Reuben Stanley, while returning 
home in the evening on his quarter-section 
farm. It was written on parchment and 
attached to a small balloon dangling in the 
air, entangled ina young walnut sapling. 
It gives an account of a voyage and ship- 
wreck upon Perseverance Island. ‘The sole 
survivor, who seems to have been an in- 
ventor of great genius, goes through ex- 
traordinary experiences and devices, and 
executes subtle and unexpected enter- 
prises. What to him are perils of famine, 
thirst, pirates, savages, or serpents? He 
rises superior tothem all. He invents sub- 
marine and aerial appliances, accumulates 
treasure, is rescued by the United States 
frigate ‘Tallapvosa, and blossoms into a 
millionaire philanthropist. H. B. B. 


Cuats. By G. Hamlen. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. Price $1 00. 


Some time ago, we noticed by chance in 
the Boston Pilot an article for children, 
unusually well written, and wondered who 
contributed to that paper under the odd 
name of *-Our Tender.” ‘The pleasant im- 
pression made by that single article is deep- 
ened by reading the series of talks for boys 
and girls which are now collected in a neat 
littie volume. ‘They are thoughtful, sensi- 
ble, bright and well put; and the little 
book will be worth its weight in gold to 
the boy or girl who will digest and profit 
by its good advice. The advice is not all 
good, but most of it is very good indeed. 
Many of these ‘*Chats” would be worthy 
of special mention: **Brain and Stomach,” 
“Wanted, a Dog,’ and the one about the 
right way to read a newspaper ; and the fun- 
ny boy ; and the school-girl who thought she 
was overworked, and the girl who want- 
ed to be a poetess. ‘lhe following extract 
on political duties, though addressed es- 
pecially to boys, may be useful to girls 
who object to womun suffrage because 
they dread the labor of preparing them- 
selves to vote intelligently, and who do 
not realize that they are in duty bound to 
use their ‘indirect influence” in polities in- 
telligently, as it is: 

**You must not be half-hearted in poli- 
tics. The smallest. humblest man repre- 
sents a thread in the great cable of the na- 
tional life, and if it prove weak in the hour 
of trial, the strands may be frayed and 
may part in the strain. If you allow your- 
selves to remain ignorant of the laws un- 
der which you live, of the men whom you 
elect to add to them, to execute them, and 
to appoint others to administer them, or if 
you allow yourself to be deceived about 
them, you are the weak thread; and just 
so far as you are weak, you are criminal. 
If you do not want the responsibility, if 
you do not want to study and think and 
act for yourself, go and hunt up a despot 

o govern you and look out for your inter- 
ests—atter he has carefully secured his 
own—but do not wrong a republic by stay- 
ing in it. : 

‘**Really, from asking you to study poli- 
ties Our ‘Tender has come to telling that 
you must, has she not? Perhaps when 
you have studied a littie while, and have 
seen what comes from ignorance of the 
topic, you will be more earnest than she is 
about it. 

“You must begin now, and not next 
year, to learn about it. You cannot step 
into a knowledge of history, and your 
freedom suit, and your right of suffrage, 
all at once. Remember that patriotism is 
one of the highest duties, and that an ig- 
norant patriot never existed. A mun does 
not die bravely or live nobly without a 

sause, and what inspiration can he have to 
love his country, if he know nothing of the 
history of her laws? His blind attachment 
to her soil is not love of her, but of himself, 
his memories, and his associations. He must 
know her as she is to love her, and to sac- 
rifice himself for her. It may be his only 
bit of wisdom. but it will glorify his life; 
and if he should have no other way of 
serving her than of voting judiciously 

, whenever he had an opportunity, he would 
do his duty, and would show himself her 
faithful son as well as if he died in battle 
for her.” A. 8. B. 
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From Deatu's Door.—M. M. Devereaux, of 
Ionia, Mich., was a sight to behold. He says: 
“I had no action of the Kidneys and suffered ter- 
ribly. My legs were as big as my body, and my 
nody as big as a barrel. The best doctors gave 
me up. Finally I tried Kidney-Wort. In four 
or five days a change came, in eight or ten days 
I was on my feet, and now I am completely 
cured. It was certainly a miracle.” All drug- 
gists keep Kidney-Wort, which is put up both in 
liquid and dry form. 
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HOT CAKES OF LITERATURE. 


Harrer’s MaGazine ror NovemMBER, 1884. 

The magazine frontispiece is a double pic- 
ture of Charles First and Henrietta Maria, 
his wife, engraved by W. B. Closson from 
the ps ans painting by Vandyk. We 
would like to know if this be literally true, 
or whether the engraving was made from 
a photograph of the picture, as some traces 
make it appear. 

The article on Columbia College is full 
of good portraits of its officers, from the 
pleasant, humane face of William Samuel 
Johnson to that of President Barnard of 
our day. ‘The face of John Randolph, 
once a student at this college, is full of in- 
terest. We would be glad to know from 
what portrait this excellent engraving was 
copied. Such information should be attach- 
ed to each picture. ‘The whole article is a 
valuable treasury of university notes. 

The “Day at Kew” is a fascinating pa- 
per with good pictures of tropical plants 
forced by heat underneath their roots to 
imitate their progenitors in hotter lati- 
tudes. Thus treated they soon outgrow 
their glass houses. 

“Norman Fisher Folk” is a pleasantly 
written article which gives an excuse for 
excellently drawn and posed quaint fish- 
wives of Brittany with short skirts and 
wooden shoes. Itis noticeable what a good 
command of figure drawing as to propor- 
tion, pose, and action our artists are get- 
ting. These good drawings, or rather 
sketches, are by Rinehart. 

‘The paper on *“*Crysanthemums,” by John 
Thorpe, with engravings which give the 
true quality of this simple flower, its mul- 
titudinous abundance, its starriness, its 
generous crowded bloom, its foamy waves 
of flowers, is next in order. 

The *‘Great Hall of William Rufus” is 
one of those historical sketches best suited 
for magazine reading, attracting unhistoric 
readers. ‘lo the untrained mind a point in 
history that is strongly illuminated is wel- 
come and can be held in memory, while it 
requires a special memory and a special 
gift to take the broader view by which the 
relations of parts to the whole, the causes 
of events and their consequences can be 
appreciated. Yet few minds are capable 
of this study of history, and therefore the 
strongly-lighted view of a special period 
will ever be dear to the common reader, 
and the use of it will make history accept- 
able to boys and girls. 

“The Acadian Tragedy” is an attempt to 
palliate and excuse the cruel measure of 
expatriating by force many thousands of 
peaceable, industrious people whose only 
fault lay in their obedience to their spirit- 
ual rulers. ‘To justify such a measure is 
impossible. Even if the Acadians would 
not take the oath of allegiance to King 
George, they were industrious and peace- 
ful citizens who had been ceded by France 
to England without their own consent, and 
it was a policy foolish as cruel to crowd 
them into small vessels, burn their houses 
and crops, and send them to provinces 
where,they had no homes and were unwel- 
come. The lands were left desolate, and 
for years no one would occupy them. No 
wonder that Winslow and Murray found it 
a hateful and painful duty to which they 
were set, and though they fulfilled it, they 
were not without misgivings that they 
were acting a part that they were ashamed 
of. 

After this comes a pretty and quiet story 
by Mrs. Spofford. ‘Then a paper on Syd- 
ney Smith, about whom is always good 
reading. Here we find this witticism of 
the preacher; speaking of pulpit oratory 
he says: ‘*Why are we natural everywhere 
but in the pulpit? Why call in the aid of 
paralysis to piety? Is sinto be taken from 
man, as Eve was from Adam, by casting 
him into a deep sleep?” 

‘*Nature’s Serial Story” appears to end 
here, as does that of Judith Shakespeare, 
and of both we can say with true compli- 
ment that they are long enough. 

The paper on ‘Art Competitions” will 
be very acceptable and instructive to those 
about to engage in such enterprises. No 
doubt many of the competitors for Har- 
per’s prizes learned something from their 
failures. 8. F.C. 

Marietta. Ga. 

—_————o-o-o-— 


DIMINUTIVES UNWORTHY OF WOMEN. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It may seem out of place for a private in 
the ranks to criticise those who are well 
known as leaders in agitation, yet I can 
hardly refrain from mentioning one point 
at least. 

Nothing will so quickly cause us to feel 
a thorough contempt for a man as to find 
that he writes the diminutive of his name. 
If it could be proven at this late date that 
Mr. Blaine was accustomed to write his 
name *Jimmie” G. Blaine, that fact would 
cost him thousands of votes, and possibly 
defeat him. No one but a prize-fighter or 
a bar-tender would be guilty of such a 
thing. 

Now the men and women who read the 
JOURNAL are engaged in an attempt to 
persuade people that women are intellec- 
tually equal to men. What, then, are we 
to say when we hear a suffragist speaker 
announced as Mrs. “Jennie” Smith? Evi- 
dently -‘Freddie” Smith belongs in the 
nursery; must we not send *‘Jennie”’ after 
him? This is perhaps a small thing, but the 
neglect of the small means of impressing 
our beliefs would be unpardonable in a 
suffragist, and why should we neglect the 
small things which may bring contempt 
upon us? ‘This custom is a relic of the be- 
lief chat women are intellectually children, 
even though physically grown. Its quiet 
acceptance is so faran acknowledgment of 
the principle. So, too, the similar custom 
by which a woman is called by her hus- 
band’s given name is simply a relic of the 
actual ownership of wife by husband. 





Therefore John Smith can do as effective 
suffrage work by refusing to allow any one 
to address his wife as Mrs. John Smith as 
by signing a petition. 

In all kindness, friends, you who are 
guilty, do it no more. Let the Rev. 
**Lillie” Brown, since she is a grown wom- 
an, put her childish name away with her 
other childish think, and the Rev. Lilian 
Brown will find less contemptuous unwil- 
lingness to recognize her as an intellectual 
equal. E. M. W. 

Manlius, Oct. 27, 1884. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


NOT A BABY NOW. 





BY JULIA A. SABINE. 

Helen is a dear little girl, about five 
years old. She has brothers and sisters 
older than herself, and has been indulged 
very much because she was the youngest, 
and her pet name for a long time was Baby. 

But, one morning last summer, a baby 
sister came to her, and Helen was no long- 
er the baby. At first she was not quite 
sure that she liked to give up her place to 
the little new comer, but as the days went 
on the baby grew larger and stronger, and 
could laugh and crow when she played 
with it, so she concluded that she was very 
glad to be a big girl and have a baby sister. 
She found she could be very useful to her 
mamma in many ways, but above all things 
she liked to stand by her when she was 
dressing the baby, and to help her by 
handing her the necessary articles as she 
was ready for them. She thought it was 
a great treat to see the baby’s pretty little 
feet and its white, dimpled limbs. 

‘Helen is a big girl,’ said her auntie. 
‘She is old enough to go away on a visit. 
I think I must take her home with me to 
see her little cousins, who live among the 
mountains.” 

Helen was very much pleased. and a 
little frightened, when she heard this. She 
had never seen any mountains. and did not 
even know what they were, but she thought 
she would like to see some. Still, she had 
never been away from home, and was not 
quite sure that she wished to go. But 
auntie would not take ‘*no” for an answer. 
Helen was made ready for the journey, and 
when auntie went home, Helen went too. 

She felt very strangely when she was 
seated in the car by auntie, her little trunk 
all packed and put away in the baggage 
car. She was afraid she should never see 
it again, but auntie said: ‘It’s all right, I 
have the check.” Helen did not know 
what was meant by “the check,” but just 
then the engine bell rang loud and clear, 
and somebody called out ‘**All aboard.” 
Then her heart gave a great jump, and she 
felt very much alarmed. Her friends on 
the platform said ‘*Good-bye,” the train 
began to move, slowly at first, then faster, 
until she realized that she was actually 
started on her journey. 

Pretty soon the motion of the cars made 
her iil, and she wished she was at home 
with her mamma. But by and by she felt 
better, and then she enjoyed her journey 
very much. Some of the people in the car 
talked to her very kindly and pleasantly, 
and amused her greatly. ‘The day passed 
by, and when night came a colored man 
pulled out the seats where they had been 
sitting, and made up such a funny little 
bed, with curtains before it to keep people 
from looking in, that Helen could not help 
laughing. But she slept very comfortably 
in it all night, nestled close to auntie, and 
when she awoke in the morning she found 
herself in a large city. 

She would have liked to stay there a 
long time, seeing all the pretty things in 
the shop windows, but their train was 
ready for them very soon, and it was not 
long before they came to the place where 
auntie lived. ‘The cousins were very glad 
to see Helen, and tried in every way to 
make her visit pleasant. 

She had a very happy time. It was a 
little lonely to her at first, while her cous- 
ins were in school, and she had no one to 
play with. But there were other children 
living near, who did not go to school. 
Soon she became acquainted with some of 
them, and then she did not lack playmates. 

She thought the mountains, which were 
in plain sight from auntie’s house, were 
very grand, but she had so many other 
things to interest and amuse her, that she 
did not care much about them after all. 

Several weeks passed by delightfully, 
aud then some soldiers came to the city to 
hold an encampment, and Helen’s papa, 
who used to be a soldier, came too. She 
went down on the camping-ground, and 
saw the long rows of pretty white tents 
where the soldiers slept. She peeped into 
some of the tents, and thought it would be 
great fun to sleep on the piles of soft clean 
straw which answered for beds. 

She heard the bands play martial music, 
and saw the soldiers march through the 
streets of the town, dressed in their uni- 
forms, and afterward she saw them fight 
a sham battle. In the evening there were 
beautiful fireworks and more music, all 
which she enjoyed exceedingiy. 

The next day papa took her for a drive 
right among the mountains, and she drank 
water from some mineral springs, and 
thought it was very nice. The next day 
his visit was over, and she was a very 
proud and happy little girl when she 
started on her journey home, with papa 
for an escort. 

She told her friends good-by, feeling that 
she was surely a big girl now, and that 
nobody could ever call her baby any more. 
Auntie said she had been a good child, and 
must come again. She has many pleasant 
memories of her visit, and is glad she has 
a baby sister, and is not a baby now. 
——-o-o—__—- 





CATARRH is a constitutional disease. 
Sarsaparilla is a constitutional remedy. It cures 
catarrh. Give it a trial. 


Hood’s | 





ADDITIONAL LEEFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° P ° . . 35c. per hun. 
Municipal! Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, ° ° - lic. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. 1. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 85c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 

Ballot, . ° ° P ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 

eorge William Curtis. (Double 

leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10¢c, per bun. 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . 10c. per bun. 
Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman, - 0c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 90c. per hun. 

In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 





* Catarrh 


Is undoubtedly caused by impuve blood. 
Hence a medicine which purifies the blood 
removes the cause of the disease and opens 
the way for a thorough cure. This is exactly 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, and it makes 
the cure complete by giving the system health 
and strength, and enabling it to throw off the 
depressing effects of the disease. 


Catarrh 


Is permanently cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Mr. A. Ball, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “ Hood’s 
Sarsaparitia has helped me more for catarrh 
and impure blood than anything I ever used.” 

“{ have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
eatarrh, and think it has done me a great 
deal of good. I recommend ié to adl within 
my reach. Hood’s Sarsaparilia has been 
worth everything tome.” LUTHER D. Ros- 
BINS, East Thompson, Conn. 


Catarrh 


May be breaking down your health. Be wise 
intime! That flow from the nose, ringing noise 
in the ears, pain in the head, inflammation 
of the throat, cough, and nervous prostration 








will be cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
“TI had been troubled by general debility, 
saparilla proved Just the thing needed. I de- 
rived an immense amount of benefit from it.” 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
100 Doses One Dollar. 
ra zg 
KIDNEY-WORTE§ 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
‘vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
PERFECTLY CUREC. 


caused by catarrh and humors, Hood's Sar- 
Hi. F. MILuLett, Boston, Mass, 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
DOES hi 
KIDNEY DISEASES X 
. a ne eeecmanat 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
nary Diseases, ousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
t2@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
and RHEUMATISM, 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Boitle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CACTUS BALM. 


ACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 

/ clean, pure and wholesome, It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsnr- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
BURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the “best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.”’ ' 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 

WEEKS & POTTER, 

CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 

RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 








SMITH BROs., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0/3 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marre HANsEN-Taytor and Horace E. 8Scup- 


DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a = 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly appreciate, and a diplomatist—the 
ow of bis life as told in these volumes is of singular 
nterest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By NatHanie. Hawrnorne. Holiday Edition, 
With illustrations by F.8. Cuurcu. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, $2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

ConTENTS: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; Jobn 
Wesley. 

A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. ‘Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN, 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” etc. 
$1.00. 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner. ‘The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. §f 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Miemac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By Cuartes G. LELAND, 
author of “The Gypsies,” ete. With Illustrations 
from Design’ scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting,legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 
By Horace E Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. $150. 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. ‘Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hane Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- 
ful any is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books, 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON, 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. $4 50, 


TEXT AND VERSE. 

Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Wuittier, chosen by Gertrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents, 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 

association altogether harmonious, and the little book 

furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Rosinson Crusoe oF THE 19th Century. 
By Doveias Frazar. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the wder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of bis hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw bis 
munitions. 

By SOPHIE MAY. 


FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75e. Completing the FLaxre Friz- 
ZLE Srories, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE£E FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN. Docror Papa. 
Two Cousins, ¥LAXIE Growine UP. 
Unitorm with “Lrrrte Prupy Stories,” ‘‘Dorrry 
Dimpce Sronies,” “LitrLe Propy'’s Fryaway ’ 


LittLe Pircuers. 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, #1 25. 


Of thie book, Mr. Whittier wrote: ‘It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to ite end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 
By E. N. Krrsy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HAMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive wiiters for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings. By Louisa P. 
Hopkins. Boards, net 30 cents. 


Cloth, 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND, COMPASSES ; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of THE Boat-BUILDER’s 
Series, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL Aprirt, SnuG Harpor, Square anv Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in his own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





TALES OF THREE CITIES, 


By Henry James. 12mo. $1 50. 


The Three Cities are the three great metropol- 
ises of the world; and Mr. James’ stories about 
them have delighted, in serial form, many thou- 
sands of his admirers. In permanent shape they 
will be still more popular. 


HISTORY of the ANDOVER THEOLOG - 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


By Rev Leonarp Woops. l vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


An exhaustive and accurate history of the 
foundation and progress of this great theological 
school,which is now, more than ever, conspicuous 
in the religious world. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated. 
12mo. 75 cents, 

Including Sir Galahad, Locksley Hall, Ulysses, 
The Talking Oak, The Brook, Lady of Shalott, 
(Enone, Alraschid, Mort d’ Arthur, and other 
masterpieces, with fifty close-set pages of eluci- 
dating notes. 


HOMES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


By E. C. Garpner. Profusely illustrated. $2 50. 
e 


Originally issued in three volumes, these works 
have had great success as the best popular treat- 
ises on home building and furnishing. They have 
been long out of print and are now reissued in one 
volume in cheaper form, revised and corrected. 
Every one interested in the construction of a new 
home, or in the betterment of an old one, will 
find in the fully illustrated pages of this exhaus- 
tive work invaluable instructions and sugges- 
tions as to all departments of interior decoration, 
exterior finish, and varied forms of architecture. 


THE AMERICAN-ACTOR SERIES. 


Edited by Laurence Hutton. Per set of three 

vols., $5 00. 

Among the actors whose memoirs are here de- 
scribed are Booth, Jefferson, Forrest, Fechter, 
Charlotte Cushman, and others; and among the 
writers of the biographies were William Winter, 
Lawrence Barrett, and Kate Field. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO., 
BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00. 
Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boarde, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1 00. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
plete serial story, ‘‘A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. *‘A Double Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. “In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
tery, ae full of delicious and fantastic fun as “Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E.8. Brooks. ‘The Procession 
of the Zodiac,”’ month poems, with full-page pictures. 
sop’s Fables Versified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
E. E. Hale’s vivid and popular ‘“To-Day” articles—al} 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include songs from 
Reinecke, Berman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, etc. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $1 75. xtra 
cloth, gilt, $2 25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


—IN— 


BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The New and Standard Works, 


—AND— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


MOST IN DEMAND, 
at 


D, LOTHROP & CO.S Bookstore, 


82 Franklin St., Boston, 


*,* Look at this stock and the prices before making 
up your orders. 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
WIDE AWAKE, | 3 cc.°2 number. 
BABYLAND, } s'cis‘s umber. 

OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN, 
THE PANSY, } “Fcc. fumber. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


10 cts. a number, 





$1 00 a year. 
10c. a number. 


75 cts. a year. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





BOSTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistercd Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order Is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages Is 


made. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

Five receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. Pie change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or secund week after the money is re- 
eived. 


The event of the election is still in doubt 
as we gotopress. It seems not impossible 
that Cleveland is elected. If so, there will 
be one crumb of comfort in the sad and 
shameful result. It will open the eyes of 
thousands of women to the fact that wom- 
en are not *‘represented.” 

— «oe ———__— 

Women have this week shown how they 
‘do not care for politics” by watching the 
‘bulletin boards and the reports in the 
daily papers with breathless interest, and 
by eagerly questioning every one who is 
supposed to have the latest facts about the 
election. 





asinine 

Some partisan papers have indulged in 
many sneeys during this campaign at the 
‘feminine folly” of influential women who 
have taken sides against their candidate. 
But when any woman takes their part, 
they at once see the fitness of that particu- 
lar woman for participation in politics. 
The Republicans see it in the case of Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Stanton, and 
Miss Anthony; the Democrats in the case 
of Mrs. Morrill; the Prohibitionists find 
one of their chief sources of strength in 
Frances Willard and the National W. C. 
T. U.; the People’s Party rejoices in Dr. 
Julia Crafts Smith and Mrs. Lydia E. 
Warner; and even the Nation is glad to 
print letters from anonymous women in 
support of Cleveland. Is it wrong for 
women to take part in politics? That de- 
pends, it seems, engfrely on which party 
they support. 





spsmcanaianien 
All Boston women who have paid a tax, 
but who have been prevented from regis- 
tering prior to September 15, can do so 
between the 5th and 25th of November. 
+ 
CHICAGO, Nov. 6, 1884.—No reduction 
has yet been obtained on railroad fares to 
and from the Convention of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Reduced 
rates are promised at hotels, and abundant 
private entertainment for delegates. Ap- 
plications should be sent in advance to 
Miss Ada C. Sweet, care Pension Office, 
Chicago. 





——_— —#oo- 
From many auxiliary State Societies, 
East and West, we are receiving names of 
delegates to the Chicago Convention, Nov. 
19 and 20, with assurances of hearty 
co-operation. A number of New England 
delegates will leave Boston for Chicago, 
via Boston and Albany Railroad, on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 16, and others on Mon- 
day evening, Noy. 17. 
raialiaiieien 








Woman Suffrage Conventions will be |, 


held in Brockton, on Monday and Tuesday, 
Nov. 10 and 11; in Taunton, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Noy. 12 and 13; and in Fall 
River, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 14 and 
15. 





sdinageiea maa aliea 

There is at present a great deal of activ- 
ity all along the line of suffrage work. In 
this State the series of conventions, the 
meetings of clubs and of local societies, 
find eager listeners who receive gladly the 
good gospel of equal rights. It is the same 
elsewhere. Never had the suffrage cause 
so cordial a welcome. ‘The good seed that 
has been sown is coming up. Now is the 
time to work. 

The Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
the parlors of the Business Women’s 
Home, No. 80 Willoughby Street, on Fri- 
day, Oct. 31. Stormy weather prevented 
a full attendance, but the members pres- 
ent were full of hope for the coming year. 
Following is the list of officers elected for 
1884—5: President, Mrs. M. A. Chapman; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Goff; Secretary, Mrs. 
E. Putnam Heaton; ‘Treasurer, Mrs. Raw- 
son; Chairman Executive Board, Mrs. A. 
C. Field. Parlor meetings will be held 
throughout the winter, and public meet- 
ings as often as may seeni practicable. 

—————eoo— 


The annual meeting of the National W. 
Cc. T. U., at St. Louis, was large and en- 
thusiastic, and showed a fine record of 
work. Mrs. Governor Wallace, of Indiana, 
made the report on franchise. She advised 
her hearers not to be deterred by what she 
called womanly modesty from knocking 
at the doors of legislative halls this winter, 
and demanding any sort of franchise the 
constitution of their States did not prohib- 








it. A strong woman suffrage resolution 
was passed unanimously as the opinion of 
the Convention, but this form of work was 
not made binding upon Unions or individ- 
uals that do not favor it. The chief dis- 
cussion was over the presidential question, 
on which opinions differed widely It was 
voted to support St. John. A correspon 
dent of the Chicago Advance says: 

During the afternvon session politics got 
into the discussion, and matters were live- 
ly. It is noticeable that when Christian 
women get to arguing politics in public, 
things are fully as interesting as when 
men engage in the same occupation, but it 
should be added that in this case wonder- 
ful self-control was exercised, and person- 
al bitterness was entirely wanting. 


- iil —— 


The circulation of petitions should be 
attended to now. There are nearly two 
months in which to secure names, and 
there should be many thousands of them. 
Early in January they should begin to be 
returned. In the meantime let this good 
missionary work be kept up. ‘*Who would 
be free themselves must strike the blow.” 


—_____-¢-@-o— 





An anonymous correspondent of the 
Montpelier Journal protests against the 
Married Women's Property Bill now pend: 
ing in Vermont as dangerous to the fami- 
ly. The present law relating to the prop- 
erty rights of married women in Vermont 
is similar to the laws which have been re- 
pealed in England and in most of the 
States of the Union, and which are now 
buried in well-deserved odium. A lady in 
an adjoining State, reading this anonymous 
argument, remarked with a smile, ‘*How 
strange it seems to see such things said 
now! We have got past that phase here.” 
The bill will undoubtedly pass, and soon. 


— ++ ee -——___—_ 





This has been a presidential campaign 
of almost unprecedented bitterness. Our 
readers include men and women of all 
shades of political opinion, and many of 
them must therefore have dissented from 
the course of the paper. Yet not more 
than half a dozen of our subscribers have 
written to have their papers stopped. 
eee 


One of the few Boston dailies which have 
shown a just and liberal spirit toward 
woman suffrage published on Nov. 5 a 
column headed **Woman’s Consolation for 
the Day.” ‘The whole country was in ex- 
citement over the election. No one knew 
whether the right man had been elected, 
and many women were feeling keenly that 
a very undesirable man would be presi- 
dent, whichever might be the successful 
eandidate. And what was the consolation 
offered to the sore hearts of patriotic wom- 
en in a national crisis? **A French milliner 
has introduced an hexagonal bonnet ;” 
“Folds of colored crape are almost as 
much worn as those of white;” “If you 
have a bow on your muff this winter, fringe 
the ends of it with beads ; it will rattle and 
sparkle and suggest icicles very pleas- 
antly.” All this might be interesting to 
feminine humanity on any other day in the 
year; but as consolation for the 5th of 
November, it suggests the white poodle 
dog presented to a young French woman 
the day after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, to console her for the loss of her 
husband. 


+o 


A man was lately fined ten dollars for 
beating his wife. A few days after, an- 
other man was fined fifty dollars for va- 
grancy. From this a correspondent of 
the New Northwest infers that it is better 
for a man to beat his wife than to do noth- 
ing. 

~_+o+— ———— 





South Boston and East Boston have had 
the benefit of excellent suffrage meetings 
this week. ’ 
—_—_e--9e—_—_— 

The friends of the Hon. Geo. L. Burt 
were so afraid that the suffragists of Ward 
24 meant to fight him at the polis, that 
they went to the trouble and expense, we 
are informed, of printing and distributing 
a handbill representing him as a victim of 
woman suffrage persecution, and endeavor- 
ing to rally the anti-suftragists of the ward 
to his aid. ‘The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth.” 

———_eoo- — 

MONTREAL, NOv.7. There are twenty- 
seven women students in the collegiate 
classes at McGill University, which opened 
on the 6th ult. 
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A San Francisco gentleman contributed 
$5,000 for the erection of a drinking foun- 
tain in the city of Dubuque, Iowa, as a 
memorial of the heroism displayed by 
Kate Shelly, who during a violent thunder 
storm and fierce gale of wind, in a dark 
night, crawled across the long high trestle 
of a damaged bridge to save an approach- 
ing train upon which the gentleman was a 
passenger. But while that is very well, it 
is not well for Iowa to leave such a brave 
girl in the same political rank with the fel- 
ons in the State prison, denying her a vote 
because she is a woman, and denying it to 





male prisoners for their crimes. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


The sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Sufirage Association will be held in 
Hershey Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 19 and 20, 1884, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, November 19, at 
2.30 P. M., and holding tive consecutive sessions 
at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Each State and Territory is entitled to send 
delegates equal in number to its Congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued by 
auxiliary State societies, where such exist; other- 
wise by auxiliary local societies. Where full 
delegations are not present, any member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in attend- 
ance from a State may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the friends 
of Woman Suffrage should agree upon some con- 
certed plan of action, so that next time our Chief 
Magistrate is chosen, the rights and interests of 
the women of the nation may be represented. In 
every State the Legislature should be asked to 
give women suffrage by statute in Presidential 
and Municipal elections. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint full 
delegations. See that your State is represented. 
If possible, come yourself. Private hospitality 
will be secured for delegates, as far as possible; 
also usual railroad fares to and from the Con- 
vention; of these notice will be given hereafter 
in Tue Woman's JoukNAL. Well-known speak- 
ers have been invited to address the Convention. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others have agreed to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mary B. Cray, President. 
Lucy Srone, Chair. Ex. Committee. 

Henry B. BLacxweLt, Cor. Sec’y. 

MARGARET W, CAMPBELL, Ree. Sec'y. 


The following ladies of Chicago have kindly 
agreed to act as a Committee of entertainment: 

Heven E. Starrett, Chairman, Weekly Magazine. 

Mary B. Wiiiarp, 7he Union Signal. 

ELIzaBETH Boynton HarBert, The /nter-Ocean. 

Helen K. Pierce, Wright’s Grove; Mra. W. O. Car- 
penter, 517W. Adams 8t.; Julia Holmes Smith, M. D. 
390 N. LaSalle St.; Mra. H. W. Fuller, 470 N. State 
St.; Mrs. George Harding, 2536 Indiana Ave.; Ada 
C. Sweet, Secretary, The Pension Office; Mrs. Judge 
Waite, Hyde Park; Mrs. E'izabeth Loomis, 2937 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; and Rey. Florence Kollock, 
Englewood. 
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DISFRANCHISED WOMEN. 


The fact that womer had no vote and 
hence no power to affect the final result in 
this presidential election should cause 
them to emphasize their demand for the 
ballot all the more earnestly. Pre-emi- 
nently did this election involve the most 
sacred interests of women, but not a sin- 
gle vote were they legally entitled to give 
to protect those interests or to decide the 
result. The position is one of unspeakable 
and measureless humiliation and degrada- 
tion. It would be past belief if the fact 
were not visible, that the majority of men 
and women accept this fact as something 
for which they are not responsible and 
with which they have nothing to do. 
Some of them are patiently waiting for the 
time to come when it will cease. They 
never offer or think of offering to aid or 
share the responsibility of removing or re- 
lieving this monstrous injustice. One 
would think that the pain and the shame 
would sting women to ceaseless activity, 
and that every man with a grain of re- 
spect (to say nothing of love) for his 
mother, would put this first, of the things 
to the removal of which he should devote 
himself. Instead, while some are waiting 
others think it all right as it is, and that 
women should accept the degrading con- 
dition as becoming and altogether suitable 
for them. and they oppose any change. 
But this political campaign will no doubt 
reveal to many the need of a moral force 
in politics that can come only when wom- 


en have their equal political rights. 
L. 8. 
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DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT. 





The next suffrage sociable will be held 
in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, corner of Boylston and Tremont 
Streets, on Thursday evening, the 20th 
inst., beginning at 7.45 o'clock. 

It will consist of two dramatic perform- 
ances, the first a farce called **My Uncle’s 
Will,’ given under the auspices of Mrs. 
Anna B. Pratt, the sister of Louisa M. 
Alcott, who kindly secured for us the ef- 
fective play we all remember in the same 
hall last year. ‘The second one, with Mrs. 
Maria H. Pitman as leader, called ‘“The 
Four Sisters,” has been greatly enjoyed by 
those who have seen it, and will no doubt 
be a delight to us. ‘There will be music 
at the opening. The half hour between 
the acts will be devoted socially to meeting 
and making acquaintances, and to a good 
time generally. ‘The usual supper will be 
dispensed with, the rare entertainment be- 
ing the feast. ‘Tickets are now ready and 
for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s JourR- 
NAL. There will undoubtedly be a large 
demand for them. It is well to apply ear- 
ly. Every seat was full at the dramatic 
entertainment given in the same hall last 


year. 
Mrs. J. W. SMITH, 


Mrs. Mary C. AMES, 
Miss AMANDA M. LOUGEER, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Sociable Committee. 

















THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


We hoped to be able to announce re- 
duced railroad rates, but the election up- 
sets everything. 

We have an excellent list of speakers, 
among whom are the president of the As- 
sociation, Mrs. Marv B. Clay, of Kentucky. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howé Lucey Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Hon. Wm. D. 
Foulke, Mrs. Mary E. Haggert, Mrs. Emma 
C. Bascom, Dr. Martha G. Ripley, and 
Rev. 5. S. Hunting. As usual, letters, re- 
ports of the Association and of auxiliary 
societies will be made at the Thursday 
morning session. Memberships will be 
taken, and the business transacted. 

‘There is every promise of a good meet- 
ing. Now that the election is past, it is a 
good time to urge the application of the 
principles of a truly representative gov- 


ernment. L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The Woman’s Congress was unusually 
interesting, successful, and valuable. The 
Baltimore papers treated it with great fair- 
ness and courtesy, giving good reports of 
all the sessions. We give a brief outline 
from the much more extended report in 
the Bultimore American : 


A large audience assembled in the lec- 
ture-room of the Y. M. C. A. to attend the 
Twelfth Congress of women. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President of the Association, 
read the first paper, on *“l'he Aims of the 
Congress.” Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney fol- 
lowed ou **Moral Questions in the Can- 
vass.”” ‘this paper was discussed, and the 
conclusion stated that though women had 
no part in politics, they should still strive 
to introduce better methods into political 
warfare. Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, of In- 
diana, presented an essay on ‘Specialism 
in Education,” which was discussed by 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Miss May, and 
Mrs. H. L.'T’. Wolcott. Theimportance of 
manual training, hand work in the schools, 
was recognized and commended. 

Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, of Chicago, read a 
paper onthe “Unity of Science.” The pa- 
per was listened to with great interest, and 
was commented on by Mrs Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who said women need- 
ed the study of science to take them out of 
their individuality and give them a com- 
prehensive view of the outside world. The 
paper on **Reform in Journalism,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, was read by 
Mrs. Mary Rogers, of Illinois. in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Harbert. Mrs. Julia Smith, 
Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Wolcott discussed 
this paper, and all agreed that sensational 
head lines and gossip should be largely 
eliminated from newspapers. 

On the second day adrizzling rain greet- 
ed the Congress, but there was still a fair 
attendance, and the proceedings were as 
interesting as on the day before. The 
speakers said the Baltimore ladies desired 
to have the papers of the Congress pub- 
lished. ‘The first paper of the afternoon 
was by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, on ‘Kitchen 
Interests.” ‘his paper dealt with cookery, 
utensils, food, and health, and led to a live- 
ly discussion which was shared by Mrs. E. 
C. Smith. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
Frances W. Harper, Miss Abby W. May. 
and Dr. Bedell. ‘Training schools for cooks 
were advocated, and the study of food and 
cooking as a science. Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell read a paper on the 
“Comparative Longevity of the Sexes.” It 
was a paper of statistics, which showed 
that, all ages considered, the sexes are 
about equal in number, but longevity is 
largely on the side of women. 

In the evening Mrs. Howe read an essay, 
‘**How to Broaden the Views of Society 
Women, and How to Elevate Women of the 
Lower Classes.’’ This was said to be a 
particularly interesting paper. Miss Ella 
C. Lapham, of New York, made some well- 
timed remarks, urging young women of 
wealth to use their leisure to educate them- 
selves. ‘I'he last paper of the evening was 
a ‘Study of Hegel,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Mit- 
chell, of Colorado 

The largest audience of the three days’ 
session greeted the Congress on the last af- 
ternoon. Every seat was full, and many 
stood. ‘The evening previous, the women 
of the Congress had been entertained at a 
social tea by Dr. Flora Brewster. Mrs. 
Dr. James Carey Thomas also opened her 
parlors to a large company, who found it 
interesting to meet these representative 
women. The first paper of the afternoon 
was by Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College, on astronomy and astronomical 
studies. In the absence of Miss Mitchell, 
her paper was read by Miss Ella C. Lap- 
ham. Mrs. Howe and Miss Lapham com- 
mented on Miss Mitchell rather than on her 
paper, on her loveliness of character and 
her rare power of winning the love and re- 
spect of her pupils. The next paper was 
by Miss Mary F. Eastman, on ‘The Merits 
of Women as Educators.” In the absence 
of Miss Eastman, her paper was read by 
Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles. It was discussed 
by Mrs. Cheney, Dr. Nellie Marks, and 
Mrs. Wolcott. Miss Frances E. Willard 
was expected to read a paper on **Tem- 
perance Training for the Young,” but 
work at the West detained her, and Mrs. 
Frances Harper spoke instead. Mrs. Boggs, 
of Syracuse, read a paper of Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, on the ‘Education and Training 
of Indian Women.” 

In the evening, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
read a paper on “The Brahma Somaj 
Movement in its Relation to the Condition 
of Woman.” She showed how by it many 
wrongs endured by Indian women were al- 
ready ameliorated, and prophesied that 
the final result will be equal rigbts for 
them, and a full participation in all advan- 
tages. This paper was discussed by Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Wilbour, and Mrs. Blackwell. 
The last paper was by Mrs. Imogene C. 
Fales, President of the Sociological So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, on **The New Civiliza- 





tion,” which is expected in co-operation, 
respect of labor and capital for eaeh other, 
Mrs. Blackwell thought a selfish spirit was 
more at fault in the whole matter than any- 
thing else. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, Mrs. 
Sayles offered these resolutions : 


“The ackvowledgments of this twelfth congress 
of women are due and most gratefully presented 
to Mr. Jobn T. Graham, the Hon. Hugh L. Bond, 
Mr. Archibald Sterling, Mr. Henry Stockbridge, 
and Mr. Joseph M. Cushing, as it is througa the 
efforts of these public-spirited citizens of Balti- 
more that the way has been made possible for 
this visit of the Association for the Aavancement 
of Women. 

“We also cordially acknowledge courtesies re- 
ceived from many ladies, who have extended in- 
vitations to the members of the Women's Con- 
gress to partake of the hospitulity ot their homes, 
by which our leisure time bas pleasantly but 
too quickly glided away. 

‘Thanks are returned to the Peabody Institute, 
to the Enoch Pratt Library Association, and to 
o'her institutions, for invitations to visit those 
places of interest. 

‘We desire to put on record our appreciation 
of the attentions of the Baltimore daily press, 
whose recognition of our claims has becn cordial, 
whose reports bave been fair, and whose repre- 
sentatives courtecus.”’ 

Mrs. Wolcott said, in putting the vote 
on the resolutions: “I desire to say that 
we came to Baltimore as strangers; may I 
feel that we go away as friends? If you 
say aye to that question, we say aye to the 
resolutions.” Everybody said *taye,” and 
a joyous clapping of hands followed. 

Mrs. Howe said, with exceeding grace- 
fulness: ‘Our whole meeting has been 
most harmonious. May we have such good 
ones in the future, and may the good be 
multiplied. I declare our ‘T'welfth Con- 
gress adjourned.” 


The above is only a skeleton of the pro- 
ceedings, but it gives an idea of the good 
things that were enjoyed by those who at- 
tended. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
glad to print some of these papers, if they 
are permitted to be used in this way. 

L. 8. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the last eight days of our work we 
have held six meetings. Owing to Miss 
Shaw's engagement at Pittston, Penn., she 
could not reach Mattapoisett Monday eve- 
ning, but we iuield the meeting as announc- 
ed, Oct. 20, and I appointed another for 
‘Tuesday evening, and invited the people 
to hear her. Parrington Hall was full 
both evenings. Rev.’ Edward F. Temple 
presided. Geo. C. Howard, principal of 
the Barstow School, and graduate of the 
Bridgewater Normal School, endorsed our 
work upon the ground that he had never 
been able as a student or a teacher to find 
sex in brain, and had not yet been able to 
see why it should be recognized in politics. 

We had a very pleasant call upon Repre- 
sentative Henry Barstow, who voted for our 
bill in the Legislature last winter, but was 
prevented from attending our meeting be- 
cause of severe illness in his family. A 
number of tax paying women in Mattapoi- 
sett avail themselves of their small privilege 
of voting for school committee each year, 
Mrs. M. F. Dexter, one of the number, hav- 
ing served very efficiently on that board 
for several years. 

At Acushnet we were cordially enter- 
tained by Mrs. Kate Eldridge and her 
mother; the latter is an old lady of eighty- 
four years, erect as a woman of fifty. We 
have never met with those who were more 
entertaining, who have better memories 
for persons, places, and events concerning 
the two great struggles America has seen. 
Our meeting was held Oct. 22, in the Meth- 
odist Church. Rev. E. Williams presided. 
He was not a suffragist in all points, he 
thought, but he would confess he had 
never yet heard an argument given for it 
which he could not endorse. 

J. Monroe Skinner, a temperance work- 
er, asked for a few minutes to speak for 
us. We were sorry not to have learned 
until afterward that one who supported 
our bill last winter was in the audience. 
He would have spoken, had he been called 
upon. There was an old gentleman, an 
influential man in the town, who believed 
that all women should or could do, was to 
do the work of the homes. He sat with his 
wife in the audience. I watched his fea- 
tures gradually relax until he laughed. 
He seemed to enjoy, in. his way, woman’s 
work on the platform as much as any 
there. Mrs. Eldridge’ was thoroughly 
pleased with the success of the work, and 
is looking forward to a future meeting, 
when she hopes Mr. Blackwell may be 
able to address them. 

Friday, Oct. 24, we were met at the 
depot in East Freetown by Mr. G. 5. 
Allen. Although he had voted against our 
bill in the Legislature in former years, he 
gave us a kindly welcome to his home, and 
he and Mrs. Allen entertained us during 
our stay. Mr. Allen said he thought we 
would find most of the voters of East Free- 
town already converted, for the evening 
previous he had said to twelve men who 
were talking together in a store, he thought 
we would not find many suffragists in the 
town. Some one proposed taking a vote 
then. It stood eleven to one in favor of 
woman's equality. Mr. Allen, whether he 
was our supporter or not, kept people talk- 
ing, told them the arguments, reported to 
us at each meal how the question was go- 
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ing on, and cordially invited us to come 
again. 

Friday evening Miss Shaw spoke to an 
attentive audience. She addressed her re- 
marks to the one or more not yet convert- 
ed. R. Washburn, owner of Washburn’s 
Hall, presided. 

Sunday evening, at half-past six o'clock, 
with Mr. Washburn again in the chair, I 
spoke tou them. At 8 P. M., they had their 
regular Sunday evening prayer meeting. 
Our subject was taken up and heartily en- 
dorsed. The leader of the meeting, Mr. 
White, an old man of threescore years, 
took as his text the goldenrule. If weall, 
he said, had lived up to it, this question 
would have been settled long ago. Others 
took for their themes, ‘‘God is no respect er 
of persons;” ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, but 
all one in Christ Jesus;” they told of the 
law of love given by Christ which must 
eventually unite all peoples and climes of 
both sexes. The prayers were specific 
upon this subject, too. Not general and 
vague, as they are so often apt to be. 

Oct. 27, at Raynham Centre, we had in 
point of numbers and collection our most 
successful meeting. We were pleasantly 
entertained by Mrs. E. H. Lincoln, of 
North Raynham. We urged the people 
to send Representatives to the State House 
who would support the municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill. ‘Your representative, Mr. 
Johnson,” we said, “told us last winter, he 
was undecided, did not know which way 
he should vote, and when it came to the 
point did not vote at all.” ‘The allusion to 
Representative Thomas B. Johnson caused 
a good deal of laughter, especially among 
the men of the audience; they told us af- 
terward the picture drawn was true to life, 
it was a characteristic of his to be always 
undecided. We were urged to repeat our 
meeting at North Raynham. 

In the last week we have added ten 
members to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. The collections 
have more than paid our expenses. Our 
halls and churches are always full of peo- 
ple who sit attentive throughout the eve- 
ning. We find some strong supporters 
everywhere we go. The old anti-slavery 
people, especially, are always to be de- 
pended upon. 

Some of these towns, Mattapoisett, 
Acushnet, and East Freetown, have been 
‘tno license” towns for years. The W. C. 
T. Us. have not flourished because there 
is no work todo. ‘There are no literary or 
debating societies. We did what time 
would allow in organizing a non-partisan 
Woman Suffrage League, to get the people 
to discuss woman’s social, moral, religious, 
educational, industrial, and political devel- 
opment. C. 8. P. 


—e)-o- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


For the week preceding election-day the 
streets of New York were given up to 
marching men, who by the names they used 
as a rallying ery indicated which party 
would have their suffrages. Each afternoon 
of last week these armies of voters surged 
up Broadway and the side avenues. ‘They 
filled the air with their cries, they brand- 
ished canes or waved banners, they sang 
songs of triumph or exultation, they 
swung on in tune to the noise of bands' 
cheering, shouting, wild with excitement, 
glorying in their power, knowing that 
in the silent battle of Tuesday they would 
decide by their votes the political destinies 
of the nation. It was a saturnalia of mas- 
culine supremacy in which manhood 
counted for everything, womanhood for 
nothing. 

Does any one suppose women did not 
care? I mingled with the throngs on Fifth 
Avenue, on several afternoons, and when- 
ever I found myself near a group of wom- 
en would say: ‘*What a shame that we 
cannot vote!” The answer I met was in- 
variably ‘*Yes, indeed!’ Modified perhaps 
by the expressed hope, ‘‘We shall before 
long!” 

Over and over again I tried the experi- 
ment, always with the same result. I was 
totally unknown to those with whom [I 
spoke. We met for a moment as strangers 
with no tie but that of sex, and in every in- 
stance I found the same eager acquiescence 
in any suffrage sentiment I might utter. 
The women were very strong, too, in their 
political views, sometimes waving their 
handkerchiefs at the passing crowds, or if 
they were of the opposing party, openly 
expressing hopes of their defeat. I amused 
myself with trying women of all ranks, 
Sometimes chatting for a few moments 
with some elegantly dressed lady who 
stood in the shelter of a fashionable store, 
then going out on to the sidewalk and 
standing beside some plainly attired mid- 
dle-class woman. ‘Che replies were always 
the same, ‘Yes, indeed, we ought to vote.” 
Sometimes one would add, “If we had the 
power, we would see that only pure and 
honest men were nominated.” 

Never have I found so deep and universal 
an interest among women in a presidential 
election. Never have I heard expressed so 
universally a desire to vote. 
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The meetings held here have been signifi- 
cant also, especially the great mass meet- 
ing of ladies held in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music in honor of the Republican 
presidential candidate, the speeches made 
to women in petition fur their support, 
the significant words which pointed al- 
most to suffrage. Inhis speech to a mixed 
audience in the evening at the Academy in 
Brooklyn, Hon. John Sherman said boldly, 
that he wished the women as well as the 
men could vote, and the sentiment was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

Heretofore the day of a presidential elec- 
tion has been to mea day of sadness, hu- 
miliation, and most bitter indignation. To 
be myself condemned to silence while the 
most wretched drunkard may express his 
wish through the ballot, to know that the 
law-abiding Christian women of the land 
must remain at home, inactive, unheard, 
while men, however degraded, however 
low, have a voice in choosing the rulers 
and law-makers,—this has been hard to 
bear. This year, however, there is a gleam 
of light even in the darkness, a hope that 
the chains may be s‘ricken off, and that be- 
fore another great presidential contest 
comes, the women of the land will be free! 

L. D. B. 


oo 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WORCESTER. 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, a meeting 
will be held in Worcester on the evening 
of the 14th inst. he speakers will be 
Hon. George F. Hoar and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. This will be a rare opportu- 
nity to hear two of the ablest advocates 
of woman suffrage. It should bring hear- 
ers from all the towns around. 

——-— - eee -- --- 


TO THE WOMEN VOTERS. 


The following appeal for funds is issued 
by the finance committee of the registered 
women voters of Boston :— 

The women voters of Boston have done 
good work in the past, and their influence 
has begun to be felt. They wish to exert 
it this year especially to effect the election 
of men and women of such recognized 
character and ability that their names will 
command the votes of men of al! parties 
who have the best interests of our public 
schools at heart. 

From three to five hundred dollars is 
needed for this purpose, and a finance 
committee of four women has been ap- 
pointed to raise the money. 

We appeal to you who have already 
shown your interest by registering your 
names as voters to substantially aid us 
with money. 

Sums lar ge or small, in cash or by check 
or P. O. Order, will be received and ac- 
knowledged by Amanda M. Lougee, 1837 
Washington Street. Respectfully yours, 

AMANDA M. LOUGER, 
ANNETTE P. ROGERS, 





S. Frank KING, r Committee. 
AGNES BURKE. 

eniiiiiicmuedcniians 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Fayette (Mississippi) Chronicle in- 
vites communications on woman suffrage. 

The fourteenth annual report of Boffin’s 
Bower, by Jennie Collins, is at hand with 
its statement and appeal for poor women. 

Mr. Whittier has written for the Novem- 
ber number of the Brooklyn Magazine a 
sonnet to Florence Nightingale. 

The Democrats of Kitsap County, W.'T., 
have nominated Miss L. M. Ordway for 
School Superintendent. 

Helen Jackson, H. H., is rapidly recover- 
ing fiom the fall by which her leg was 
broken in two places. She will walk with- 
out lameness. 

Mrs. Julia E. Smith writes us that her 
hurt was not nearly so great as was re- 
ported, and that her interest in woman’s 
rights is as strong as ever. 

The Nantucket papers, the Journal and 
Mirror, agree in the high praise they give 
to the lecture Miss Eastman lately delivy- 
ered there on school suffrage. 

The Iowa and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations report full delega- 
tions elected to the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association in Chica- 
go on the 19th and 20th. 

It seems that the two dollar poll-tax 
bills sent to the women of this city were 
from carelessness in the use of old bills 
printed when the tax was two dollars sey- 
eral years ago. 

Miss Hindman will give the first lecture 
in the course at Somerville. She speaks 
at Wollaston this evening. Miss Anthony 
is lecturing in Ohio, with appointments in 
Chardon, Painesville, and Toledo. 

Mr. Stetson, of Hanover, is elected by a 
large majority to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. He is a thorough suf- 
fragist, and we owe much to the friends of 
our cause for their successful effort in se- 
curing a friend at court. 

A letter to the New York Graphic from 
Washington Territory says: “I have been 
serving on a jury, three ladies serving at 
the same time, and I do not hesitate to say 
that they were more than competent, ex- 
ceedingly bright, and gave their decisions 
and reasons with a force that would have 
done great credit to any of the lords of 





creation.” 








Mrs. Charles Reed, of Montpeiier. gave 
us a pleasant call the other day. She re- 
ports a growing interest and sympathy 
with the question of equal rights in Ver- 
mont, and a much greater readiness to sign 
petitions than ever before. By private let- 
ters we hear the same report. 


There was a fine meeting in the First 
Parish Church, Brighton, on Sunday even- 
ing, when Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of 
Troy, N. Y., told how they managed the 
school suffrage question in Lansingburgh. 
Mrs. Rogers has a fine presence, and an 
easy and excellent manner of delivery. 
The lecture was full of anecdote and inci- 
dent, so that for an hour it held the audi- 
ence as eager listeners. 

A largely attended meeting of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Club of South Boston was 
held in the parlors of Miss Baxter, No. 377 
Broadway, on Wednesday evening. Mrs. 
A. A. Claflin, of Quincy, read a most ex- 
cellent paper upon women’s relation to 
each other, and the services and sympathy 
they can render in a social way. A general 
discussion followed, in which Mrs. Wilson, 
of Quincy, and Mrs. Morrison, of Boston, 
participated. A cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer. ‘The club is 
increasing in membership, and the month- 
ly meetings are very interesting for their 
educational and instructive character. 
Miss Sanger was chosen secretary to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Powell. 

The largest Woman suffrage meeting 
ever held in this town took place at Phe- 
nix Hall, Monday evening. De. 2. C. 
Gleason presided with his usual ease, abil- 
ity, and classic grace, and made an excel- 
lent opening address. Miss Matilda Hind- 
man is a pleasant, earnest speaker. Henry 
B. Blackwell gave an address full of pow- 
er and convincing argument. As a de- 
bater and skillful fencer in parrying the 
blows of the opposition, he has no superi- 
or on the platform. A little opportunity 
of exhibition of that skill was shown in 
his clear replies to Gilbert Baldwin, who 
asked some questions to relieve his doubt, 
not appearing, however, as an opponent. 
Chas. Howland and Rev. Mr. Kirby spoke 
briefly, and the meeting on the whole is a 
source of congratulation to those who hold 
the cause most dear.—Rockland Independ- 
ent. 








NO JOB LOT. 


Real Bargains 


75 PATTERNS, 


—OR— 


525 PIECKS, 


—OF— 


Bigelow and Lowell 
BRUSSELS, 


_ 


$ I 25 Per Yard. 


It being late in the season, and our stock 
being unusually large, we have selected 
from our REGULAR STOCK this lot of 
Brussels, which we shall sell at #1 25 per 
yard, rather than carry till spring. 


This is the best opportunity ever offered to 
buy FIRST-CLASS BRUSSELS in FIRST- 
CLASS PATTERNS at so low a price, 

Every plece of Lowell Brussels has the 
name LOWELL woven in the back. Many 
cheap Brussels are being sold as LOWELLS. 
Purchasers should be sure to get the genuine 
Also 


250 PIECES 


BRUSSELS 


1.0002 
° YARD 


we wish to close. They areall good styles und 
will sell rapidly. 


John H. Pray, Sons&Co 


article. 








558 & 560 Washington Street. 





CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5-FRAME WILTONS, 


FO POM Gi od ce cccsnesssceysse 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at....---.--...+.--- 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at................. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at------------+++-- +-75c 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at- 


eecee eeecccccscccccececssesses df Ge 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-eupporters of 
all kinds, and dietritvuting the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peenliar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from ti ‘*drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other J>reas Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive, 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884..........+-+6- oneeneonunerscocscesece Seecccesens $8,281,060 44 

TABDINGOED ...cccccccccsecccccccccccccsoccecocccecccccccccceccccecccocccescces 6,374,197 56 

Surplus, Including Capital....ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccscccces $1,906,862 88 
1 WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





SILK PLUSH. 


A lot of Silk Plush, new colors, for Mantle 
Scarfs, Screens, Interior Decoration and 
Upholstering, at 


$2.50 per yard. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington St., 


Second stairs south of New Adame House. 





Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 
New York and Boston Novelties, 


and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAKt THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 


THE 


RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
as evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PREs- 
SURE AT THE WAIST. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services Special 
arrangements made with stores. 
Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 


Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 


Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
haracter. 


BOOKS - ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35c. 
2. 125 New Stitches for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 
3. Cross-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to het. Teaches all the stitches. l5c. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. 5c. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging, insertion, &c., 15e. 
in Crochet. How todoit, designs, &c., 5c. 
n ork. Complete instructions & illus., 25c. 
Tidy Patterns, for Java & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 
19. Stamping Outfit, best yet out.” Complete, $1.00. 
end stamp for circular with full descriptions. The nine 


books and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York! 


LADIES 


Can have their Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 


673 Washington Street. head of Beach Street, or at 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street 


ART |A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 


EMBROIDERY 


“EIGHT 











Boston, Mass. 





Ago I bad lost my hair, and was 
completely bald. 1 had used vari- 
MONTHS ous so-called remedies, but none 

did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 

Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1% Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
pe bought or sold on commission. 15 years’ experi- 
rience. 

References -—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Marager Boston Safe Deposit an 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central 
and Rowe’s Wharves. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO K. H. K. 


BY CATHERINE W. HART. 








Oh Kathrine Mavourneen! I think of you ever 
As the sweetest, the dearest, the loveliest thing 

That ever came near us, to bless and to cheer us, 
A tender white dove with a soft downy wing. 


You came with the spring-time, ere the close folded 
blossoms 
Had opened their petals, as lovely as they, 
With a sunbeam to guide you, an angel beside you, 
That lovingly sheltered and showed you the way. 


Though the snow-flakes were round you, the bud of 
your spirit 
Came safely to earth, and its delicate leaves 
Unfolding each hour, give promise of flower 
As fragrant and pure as the apple-bloom weaves. 


God sent you, Mavourneen; your life has a mission 
Of good to our hearts, that so tremblingly hold 
The gift He has given to whisper of Heaven, 
And brighten with beauty home’s innermost fold. 


The bird is a herald of the soft coming summer, 
Its music awakens the glad earth from night. 

So the music you bring us, the sweet song you sing us, 
Disperses our darkness, and turns it to light. 


Mavourneen, Mavourneen, the heart’s prayer ascending 
Would selfishly ask for no shadows to dim 
Your fair skies outlying; but a low voice replying 
Says, “Our Father knows best, leave the future with 
Him.” 


And I leave it, Mavourneen; but I think of you ever 
As the sweetest, the dearest, the loveliest thing 
That ever was given, to tell us of Heaven, 
A tender white dove with a soft downy wing. 
Providence, R. I. 


a ae 
MY PHILOSOPHY. 








BY JENNY MARSH PARKER, 
“We talked philosophy—or thought we did.” 





You call it failure, and the years 
I wrougbt upon it spent in vain. 
Nor do you hide from me your fears 
That L am striving yet to gain 
Success, where failure is so plain 


Ab! no. And yet what seems eo true 
A failure, pregnant gain doth show; 
For faith and patience with it grew,— 
But if dead-born—yes, call it so— 
I cannot thiok it failure—no. 


If you and I could see the all 
He works in us, and know the why 
A mildew on our vintage falls, 
And lone palms of our desert die,— 
Would wine or cool shade signify? 


I saw a lark spring from its nest, 
All brave with song to greet the sun. 
A strong wind smote its swelling breast, 
And broken-winged its song was done, 
And say we it bad nothing won 


For Him to whom the smiting blast— 
The smitten bird,—the quickening sun, 
Are mirrors of a wisdom vast? 
Through life, through death His will is done, 
In Him our loss and gain is one. 


If we could see the heaven-sown germs 
Fast prisoned in these_hearts of rock, 

Should we lament when He o’erturns 
Our petty towers with a shock 
These inner chambers. to unlock? 


And what is failure? Pray who knows 
But this grand tide we call success,— 
This wrecking flood that overflows 
The lowlands of mere nothingness, 
Is life’s great failure none the less? 


This much I know, the sweet content 
That consecrates my patch of sand, 

Makes nothing of the years I spent 
In building ships to rot on land. 


What if I do not understand? 
—COhicago Weekly. 





oo 
A RISING TIDE, 





The west wind clears the morning, 
The sea shines silvery gray; 
The night was long, but fresh and strong 
Awakes the breezy day; 
Like smoke that flies across the lift, 
The clouds are faint and thin; 
And near and far along the bar, 
The tide comes creeping in. 


The dreams of midnight showed me 
A life of loneliness, 

A stony shore, that knew no more 
The bright wave’s soft caress; 

The morning broke, the vision fled— 
With dawn new hopes begin; 

The light is sweet, and at my feet 
The tide comes rolling in, 


Over the bare, black boulders 
The ocean sweeps and swells; 
Oh, waters wide, ye come to hide 
Dull stones and empty shells! 
I hear the floods lift up their voice 
With loud triumphant din; 
Bad dreams, depart—rest, doubting heart, 
The tide comes foaming in! 
—Sarah Doudney, in Good Words. 





angie 
PUTTING HIMSELF IN HER PLAOE. 


Mrs. Gray stood looking out of the win- 
dow, while her husband put on his hat and 
gloves, preparatory to going down town. 
He had just risen from a nicely-spread 
table, and the room was furnished in a neat 
and tasteful manner. 

There was no indication of poverty there, 
yet Mrs. Gray’s voice and manner were a 
little faltering as she asked for some post- 
age stamps. 

**How many?” asked her husband, curt- 


“Three will do. I thought I would write 
to mother and the girls.” 

“Did youtever reckon up, my dear, how 
much you spend for postage stamps in the 
course of a year?” he said, as he lit his fra- 
grant cigar. ‘‘Well, let ussee. You write 
at least five letters a week, which is fifteen 
cents, and fifty-two times fifteen are seven 
dollars and eighty cents a year, to say 
nothing of the paper and envelopes. I 
haven’t a correspondent in the world out- 
side of my business.” 


you, while mine are in another State. 
you wish me to give up writing to them 
And her face took on an extra tinge of col- 
or. 

**By no means. 
cost of thething But I must go. 
bye.” 

**Albert!” she said timidly. 

Mr. Gray turned back. 

“Can't you leave me five or six dollars? 
I want to go down town to-day.” 

‘Five or six dollars!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gray, in astonishment. ‘What on earth 
can you want of five or six dollars?” 

“I knew you would wonder, but I have 
needed some money for a long time to get 
some necessary articles.” 

**Why, I gave you two dollars only last 
week.” : 

“I know it; but I used it for materials 
to work up for our church fair.” 

“Church fiddlestick!” said Mr. Gray, 
contemptuously. ‘*Why, I can’t see what 
you need with five or six dollars.” 

‘Here is a list of what I need,” said 
Mrs. Gray, handing a strip of paper to her 
husband: 


Do 


2” 
; 


I merely mentioned the 
Good- 


1 pair kid gloves... ....+.+.+.++++ $2 00 
1 pair kid slippers...... eos sess BOO 
2 pairs Balbriggan hose...... --- 100 
BORER aces cnccceccccccecee Secvee 25 
Crepe de lisse......... gbbenne one 50 

_ Ey Pre woe B55 


‘Crepe de lisse! What is that?” 

*“*Ruffling for the neck.” 

‘“*Will it wash?” 

“No.” 

**I thought so. A sheer waste of money. 
What fools women are! What would a 
man think of putting a piece of stiff, white 
drapery about his neck, that cost fifty 
cents! And four dollars for gloves and 
slippers! Well, I must say, Annie, you 
are extravagant. I pay for your dresses, 
bonnets and essentials, without a murmur 
—that is,” said he, with sudden recollec- 
tions to the contrary—**when they come 
within reasonable bounds. But these lit- 
tle things which are of no earthiy account 
I should think you could do without.” 

‘They are what no lady can do without. 
The slippers are to save my nice walking 
boots. You yourself noticed my gloves 
last Sunday, and said you detested a soiled 
or torn glove. Stockings are rather neces- 
sary in our land, and”— 

“Say no more. But why is it these 
wants all come at once?” 

“For the simple reason that hitherto I 
have bought them myself with money 
earned by plain sewing. But since my ill- 
ness in the autumn, it hurts my side to sew 
much, and [ have had to give it up.” 

Mrs. Gray enjoyed her husband’s horri- 
fied look. 

“Plain sewing! 
had more pride.” 

‘*T had too much pride to beg of you 
what I could earn myself,” said she, with 
some spirit. 

‘Well, here is four dollars and a half. 
Try to make that do.” And he hurried off. 
Mrs. Gray sighed. 

‘tHe means well,” she said; ‘but men 
seem to think women are like children— 
not to be trusted with money.” 

In the meantime Mr. Gray was solilo- 
quizing : 

“Strange how extravagant women are! 
Annie is one of the best in the world, but 
she does not know the worth of money 
any more than achild. The four dollars 
and a half will be spent before night. 
Women cannot keep money.” 

Mrs. Gray went down town as she in- 
tended, but she walked instead of riding, 
in order to save money. While down, she 
was faint and hungry from her walk, and 
would have liked a lunch, but she had no 
money to spare. 

“Oh, by the way, Annie, did you go 
down town to-day?” asked Mr. Gray of his 
wife at night. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Spent every cent, I’ll be bound,’ he 
said jokingly. 

‘No, I have exactly two cents left; but 
I walked both ways, got no crepe de lisse, 
and went without luncheon, although faint 
with hunger.” 

Mr. Gray looked shocked. 

‘*Why did you not come to me, Annie?” 
he said. 

‘**Because it was too far out of my way; 
and besides, to tell the truth, I felt too 
cross.” 

“Cross with me?” he asked, in a serious 
tone. 

“Yes, with you!” 

And then poor Annie’s grievances burst 
forth. 

“To be going along the streets hungrier 
than a beggar, while my husband is known 
as the successful Mr. Gray! To have no 
money in my pocket, because my husband 
thinks I am not to be trusted! Before I 
married you I was in business, the same as 
you; that is, I earned my living by teach- 
ing; you earn yours by trading. Now, 
suppose when we married, you had given 
up your business to assist me, or because 
it interfered with your new duties, and I 
allowed you no money to spend as you 


Annie, I thought you 








but gave you no money without all the 
whys and wherefores and whithers being 
closely inquired into; in short, treated you 
as you do me?” 

‘You exaggerate the case, Annie. Men 
and women are differently situated. I 
should think you would be glad to be saved 
the trouble of earning a livelihood.” 

“But just consider the disadvantages of 
anempty purse. Put yourself in my place. 
How would you like it?” 

‘“*Why—if I only had to ask—first rate.” 

‘“*Well, then, suppose you let me carry 
the pocket-book for a week.” 

**But, Annie, it is not practicable. You 
could not attend to business at the store.” 

“Of course not. Itis only your personal 
expenses that I will regulate. You come 
to me for what you wish to spend for your- 
self, that is all; and give me your word 
that you will take no money from the 
store.” 

“Allright. I'll do it, just to show you 
that itis easy enough. Here is the pock- 
et-book.”’ And he gave it into her hand. 
‘But I'll take a quarter first, to begin on.” 

**What do you want of a quarter?” 

“Cigars.” 

‘*Well, here are two ten-cent pieces. Try 
to make that do. Did you ever reckon up 
how much your cigars cost in a year? Let 
us see. You smoke at least two a day, at 
an average cost of ten cents apiece, which 
amounts to one dollar and forty cents a 
week. Now, fifty-two times one dollar 
forty makes seventy-two dollars and eight 
cents a year, to say nothing of those you 
give your friends. A hundred dollars 
would scarcely cover your expenses in 
that line.” 

“As our old friend, Abigail Stillman, 
says, ‘Who'd a-thunk it? said Mr. Gray, 
laughing ; but he was surprised to find the 
sum so large. 

The next morning Mr. Gray had gone 
some distance from the house before he re- 
membered that he had cnly twenty-five 
e-nts with him. 

“Dll risk it,” he said to himself. ‘Per- 
haps I shall not want to buy anything. I 
will show Annie that aman can do without 
money.” 

“Hello, Gray!” 
ing his reflections. 
study about?” 

It was his old friend, Frank Raymond. 
The two had not met since Mr. Gray’s 
marriage, and as Frank was to remain in 
town a week, Mr. Gray invited him home. 

He lit a cigar and handed its mate to his 
friend. 

The two conversed of old times until 
they reached Mr. Gray’s place of business, 
where they separated, Frank agreeing to 
be at the Grays’ at sixo’clock. Annie was 
apprised of his coming by a note from her 
husband. 

Going home that night, he stepped into 
Benton's, as was his usual custom, to buy 
some cigars. Benton was surprised to see 
him drop the dozen he had picked up. 

‘Are they not good?” inquired the deal- 
er. ‘We think them our choicest.” 


cried a voice, interrupt 
“What is the brown 


“They are good, but on second thoughts 
I will not take anyto -night.” 

Mr. Gray had always purchased cigars 
as he used them, but now he wished he had 
a box at home. However, he decided to 
ask his wife for some money, and to run 
out and fill his case without his friend’s 
knowledge. ‘I'wenty-four hours had 
passed, and he had already begun to ex- 
perience a feeling of shame, and a disincli- 
nation to ask for money. A thought of 
Annie crossed his mind. ‘*Pshaw! she 
doesn’t have to treat her friends to cigars,” 
he muttered. 

Frank Raymond was already at his 
house, and Annie had a tempting little 
supper prepared for them; and she was 
looking her prettiest. 

When supper was over, he took Annie 
aside and asked fora dollar, which she gave 
him grudgingly. Then he excused him- 
self for a moment and bought some cigars. 
They were wretched affairs, however, and 
filled the house with a villainous odor, for 
he had to get them at a new place, Benton’s 
was so far off. 

The next day the two friends started out 
together, when Mr. Gray, with an air of 
having forgotten something, said, ‘Excuse 
me a minute.” 

‘If will go back with you, if you have 
forgotten anything,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Mr. Gray clapped his hand to his pocket. 

“I thought I had forgotten my pocket- 
book, but I have not,” he said, ‘‘so it’s all 
right.” 

And then he hurried on, his cheeks tin- 
gling with shame at the deceit. But he 
could not risk having his friend go back 
with him and stand by while he asked for 
money. 

Mr. Gray was lucky that day. He had 
no calls for money, and he had half a doz- 
en of those horrid cigars left, a couple of 
which he smoked on the street after his 
friend left him. In fact, he concluded to 
risk another day in the same way. 

But on this day he realized the force of 
the old adage, ‘‘It never rains but it pours,” 








‘*Your friends,”’ said his wife, ‘‘live near 


choose. I dressed you well, to be sure, 


for, from being asked to change a bill, to 





getting his coat ripped, and having to ask 
credit at the tailor’s, the day was a series 
of mortifications. 

Annie was unaware of all this. In fact, 
she thought her husband was failing to 
realize the situation, so when, at night, 
Mr. Gray asked her for more money to 
spend the next day, she wickedly put him 
off with some excuse and ingeniously 
evaded the request until he was forced to 
prefer it before his friend. 

“You wanta dollar or two? 
you want with a dollar or two?” 

“There, Annie, don’t bother a fellow. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

But with grave deliberation she drew out 
a quarter and laid it down, then another, 
and then two dimes. 

“Let me see—three quarters, seventy- 
five, ten is eighty-five, ten is ninety-five, 
and here is a three cent piece, ninety-eight 
cents. Will that do?’ 

**Yes,” and Mr. Gray hustled them into 
his pocket and hurried from the room. 
He hoped his friend would inquire into the 
cause of the scene, when he would tell him 
of the compact and how it originated. It 
would then pass as a joke. But it did not 
so happen. , 

“Good gracious, what a grind she is!” 
thought Mr. Raymond. ‘And I thought 
her so pretty. I never supposed that Al- 
bert would make such a meek husband. 
Catch me getting married and having the 
quarters doled out to me in that way!” 

He pitied his friend’s embarrassment, 
but did not appear to notice it. Instead, 
he chatted unconcernedly of old friends 
and past times. Suddenly turning a cor- 
ner, they met two mutual acquaintances. 
Hand-shaking and inquiries followed, and 
the four had so much to say that Mr. Gray 
decided to send a note to his partner and 
spend the day with his friends. 

The party adjourned to a restaurant, 
and Mr. Raymond, aware of the exact 
amount of Mr. Gray’s funds, ordered the 
lunch. 

Before separating, 2 little excursion to 
Beach Island was proposed for Monday. 
Mr. Gray invited them in the meantime to 
spend the evening at his home. ‘The even- 
ing was pleasantly passed. Annie was in 
excellent spirits, sang and played, and was 
altogether charming. Mr. Raymond, re- 
membering the money, decided that matri- 
mony was a snare when woman was so 
deceptive. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Mrs. 
Gray, without being asked, gravely hand- 
ed her husband fifty cents. Mr. Raymond 
was present, but did not appear to notice 
it. He was apparently engrossed in the 
book he was reading. But he heard Mr. 
Gray ask: 

‘*What is that for? 
tion-box! Thank you!” he suid. 
himself he added : 

“Why not save it to go with the twenty- 
five cents I have already, so as not to be 
compelled to ask for money on Tuesday ? 
Then I can succeed in getting some for 
Monday’s trip without the knowledge of 
iny friends, and this absurd farce will end 
without any more unpleasantness.” 


What do 


Oh, the contribu- 
But to 


Monday morning came all too soon, for, 
try as he would, he could not get the at- 
tention of Annie when he endeavored to 
broach the subject of the projected trip. 
Figeting with his knife, and fork he cleared 
his throat at last, and in a nervous way, 
made the plunge. 

Mrs. Gray elevated her eyebrows. 

‘To the Island? Pray, what for? Itis 
hardly the season for excursions.” 

Mr. Raymond really pitied his friend’s 
evident distress, so he said jokingly : 

‘Why, you see, Mrs. Gray, we want to 
get off for a time, as we used to do, when 
boys.” 

‘The lady smiled grimly and said: 

‘Albert is, as you see, too extravagant 
by half. 1 cannot, in the present state of 
our finances, give my consent to his go- 
ing.” With these words, spoken with great 
composure, she walked off, leaving the 
gentlemen to themselves. 

‘Albert, I never would stand that!’ 
said Frank, vehemently. ‘Io be tutored 
like a school-boy! Haven't you any money 
at the store? If not, call on me for any 
amount, and let us hurry, or we shall be 
late.” 

“No, I am afraid I cannot go. I am 
pledged not to take any money from the 
store, and it would not be right to take 
any from you.” 

Glad of an excuse, Mr. Gray then told 
his friend the secret of his wife’s conduct. 

“Whew! so that is it,” said Frank. 
**Well, I’m glad to have my faith in wom- 
ankind restored: but isn’t she overdoing 
the matter? Did you ever refuse her 
money before others?” 

*“*T think I did last summer, when Mrs. 
Osgood was visiting here. They wished 
to visit a friend residing in Biddeford. I 
thought it was foolish, and told them so; 
and finally refused my wife the money. 
The truth is,” apologetically, “I had met 
with some heavy losses, and felt that we 
must economize.” 

‘“*‘Why not have allowed her to use her 





own judgment? Perhaps she inténded to 
economize in other ways,” said Frank. 

“I believe she said something of the 
kind. But, to tell the truth, I had got into 
the way of thinking that women needed to 
be continually curbed, or they would run 
into extravagances.” 

‘It's a shame to treat a sensible woman 
in that way.” 

“I realize that now. fully, more fully 
than you can, unless you go through with 
my experience. Annie said she had done 
plain sewing to pay for things that she 
needed rather than ask me for the money. 
I would rather have earned the money for 
our trip sawing wood, than to have asked 
for it. Fancy always having to ask!” 

“Do you know, Albert, I am glad that 
this happened? I may marry sometime; 
in fact, I’m thinking about it strongly, 
and now I shall avoid the course you have 
taken. Otherwise I presume I might have 
done just the same. I believe a great 
many men do.” 

“Do? Why, yes. My mother never had 
a penny without asking father for it, and 
she helped earn it all, and was prudence 
and industry personified. [ll turn overa 
new leaf. Ah, here come our friends.” 

Mr. Raymond, to Mr. Gray’s great re- 
lief, said that it would not be possible for 
him to go on the proposed trip, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, whereupon Mr. 
Gray, in an off-hand manner, proposed 
that, as Frank could not go, they should 
come to his house that evening, again. 
‘My wife will be glad to see you,” said he. 

The week had passed and *‘Richard was 
himself again,” or could be, if he chose, 
but his wife had mirrored his past actions 
so forcibly that he had no wish to repeat 
himself. Annie had taken care to curb 
his extravagances by giving him always 
a little less than he asked for, and invaria- 
bly inquiring just how he spent it, and, 
meantime, reckoning up how much he had 
each day with great exactness. All this, 
he knew, was copied from his own custom. 
Besides, he reflected, if he found it so dis- 
agreeable for a week, how much more so 
must it seem year after year, with no pros- 
pect of achange? In short, he felt him- 
self to be the meanest man in existence. 
‘Tis one-half to-own it,’ and the other 
half to reform, we suspect. 

“There, Albert,” said his wife, ‘I am 
glad the farce is ended.” 

It was Tuesday evening at half-past six 
precisely when Mrs. Gray said this. At 
the same time she handed her husband his 
pocket-book, and then returned to her seat. 

Mr. Gray counted the money carefully, 
and then divided it into two equal piles. 

This accomplished, he crossed over to 
his wife, and placed one in her lap, saying: 

‘“*Henceforth we will share alike. Buy 
what you choose. I have faith in your 
prudence. Why need I sit in judgment 
upon you?” 

Mrs. Gray’s eyes glistened with pride 
and happiness as she replied: 

‘Believe me, Albert, you will never re- 
gret this.” 

He never did regret it.—Peterson’s Mag- 
azine. 





——__ +o 
ANTI-SUFFRAGE PROHIBITIONISTS IN COLO- 
RADO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The prohibitionists of Colorado have had 
their county and State conventions. The 
Greenbackers and Prohibitionists have 
blended together their colors into a State 
ticket, but nationally they are divided; a 
small number of our counties have straight 
prohibition tickets, while the larger num- 
ber have badly mixed tickets. Anybody 
can have just the kind of ticket he calls 
for. But the women—oh, dear souls, they 
can wait! 

Mrs. ‘felford and your correspondent 
were kindly received, and their credentials 
accepted as delegates to the Prohibition 
State Convention. We were placed on the 
committee on resolutions, credentials, and 
the State Executive Board, and did our 
share of the Convention work. We were 
willing todo our share of the campaign 
work also, but when Mrs. Telford begged 
the undersigned not to offer the woman 
suffrage resolution we had just written, for 
the sole reason that the gentlemen of the 
Convention would fight us all day on 
that question, I became indignant, and then 
and there quietly resolved, and passed up- 
on the same, never again to give a helping 
hand to any party that does not fully rec- 
ognize woman as man’s equal in every 
walk of life. Will our logical, reasoning 
male opponents please tell me why we 
are deprived of the privilege of helping to 
elect by our votes the county, State and 
national tickets that we helped to nomi- 
nate by our votes? If we did not know 
from personal acquaintance that John P. 


St. John is not only a practical prohibi- . 


tionist but a steadfast friend of woman 
suffrage, we would never write another 
campaign article in his behalf. We can 
count on Gov. St. John; he has said to us 
time and again, during our Kansas strug- 
gle, “Be not discouraged. Woman's bal- 
lot is the other half of the loaf, and I will 
do all I can for the enfranchisement of 
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woman.” He will yet lead his party up 
the heights that he has climbed. They are 
as yet-but the clinging vines and mosses. 
LAURA HOLTSCHNEIDER. 
Buena Vista, Colorado, Oct. 22, 1854. 
+e ——_____— 


CO-EDUCATION IN CANADA—KINGSTON AND 
TORONTO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of October 4, you had a 
paragraph relating to the Kingston (Cana- 
da) Women’s Medical School, in which you 
say: “It will be remembered that the be- 
havior of the students of the medical col- 
lege in ‘Toronto, abetted by the professors, 
compelled the women students to leave that 
institution.” Allow me, in justice to the 
Toronto students and professors, to cor- 
rect that statement. It was the behavior 
of Dr. Fenwick, one of the professors of 
the Royal Medical School, Kingston, 
abetted by certain of the male students at- 
tending a certain lecture of his, and which 
he purposely made unnecessarily objec- 
tionable, that drove the lady students from 
the room, and made it necessary to found 
the Women’s Medical Schoo!, the calen- 
dar of which you have received and re- 
ferred to. As it happened, some of the la- 
dies who were thus annoved had gone to 
Queen’s University, Kingston, which was 
declared by its enlightened President, Dr. 
G. M. Grant, open to women, because 
University College, Toronto, was declared 
by its President and the College councils 
(with certain exceptions) not open to wom- 
en; though for years, 'Toronto—which is 
our Provincial University, supported out 
of our taxes—had held local examinations 
for women, and declared its degrees open 
to them. Miss Fitzgerald, one of the la- 
dies who has just graduated at Kingston, 
had actually taken the Toronto University 
degree of B. A. 

But it was not because the students or 
professors at Toronto had annoyed them 
that the ladies went to Kingston, nor be- 
cause there was no medical school in 'lo- 
ronto opentothem. In closing University 
College to women, they were shut out 
from the only lectures of the third and 
fourth year that they could obtain, and as 
part of the arts course was necessary to 
them, even as medical students, they had 
to go where they could get it better than 
by private tuition. 

As a matter of fact, however, Trinity 
Medical School, Toronto, declared itself 
open to women as soon as it was learned 
that any ladies wished to study, and in 
consequence, Miss Augusta Stowe (daugh- 
ter of our pioneer woman physician and 
graduate of your own New York Medical 
School, Dr. Emily H. Stowe) took her 
medical course there, and two other ladies 
took certain lectures at the same time. 
When the fracas occurred at the Royal 
Medical School, Kingston, certain medical 
men of Toronto, who belonged to the Fae- 
ulty of Trinity Medical School, at once 
put into definite action a plan that had been 
under their consideration. and that of cer- 
tain ladies belonging to the Toronto Wom- 
en’s Literary and Social Progress Club, of 
which you know of old, and founded the 
Toronto Women’s Medical School, the see- 
ond session of which was opened by Dr. 
Adam Wright's lecture in the theatre of 
the General Hospital, before a large audi- 
ence of ladies and gentlemen, on the first 
Wednesday of the present month. 

Asa result of the liberality of Trinity 
Medical School, their first graduate, Miss 
Stowe, was ready for service when the T'o- 
ronto Women’s Medical School was opened, 
and she at once accepted the position of 
Professor of Anatomy, which she still fills, 
though she hagyadded to her name that of 
Gullen, and is now Dr. Augusta Stowe- 
Gullen, the wife of Dr. J. B. Gullen, who 
was a fellow-student with her at Trinity. 
Iam happy to say the young couple have 
a fair and growing private practice in one 
of the best parts of the city. 

I have entered thus fully into particulars 
—every one of which you may verify by 
inquiring either of Dr. Barrett, Simcoe St., 
Toronto, or Dr. E. H. Stowe, or W. Hous- 
ton, Esq., Legislative Library, or at Kings- 
ton, Toronto, so far as the fracas at the 
College was concerned—because a tissue 
of mistakes in connection with Kingston 
and ‘Toronto Women's Medical Schools 
has been in so many of the American pa- 
pers, and it is only fair to you, who are 
old friends, that you should be rightly in- 
formed. 

You will be glad to hear that our exer- 
tions for the admission of women to Uni- 
versity College have been at last crowned 
with success, and that several young ladies 
are attending the lectures. I shall, how- 
ever, send you a Citizen with a fuller ac- 
count of the matter. 

I shall also have the pleasure of sending 
you the First Report of the Canadian 
Woman Suffrage Association in a few days, 
and I am sure it will prove interesting to 
you. 

Wishing you the right President, I am, 
dear Editors, 

Yours sincerely, 


5S. A. CURGON, 
President C. W. S. A. 


| general. 





CREDITABLE TO WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

That so few women are found to apolo- 
gize for Cleveland is a credit to the sex in 
Do the women who uphold him 
realize that in such measure us they give 
their support they strengthen a sentiment, 
unspoken perhaps, but none the less ex- 
isting among too many men, that a wom- 
an is a being essentially inferior and of less 
value in the world than « man’ Some 
women, perhaps, who have long been ac- 
customed to hearing disparaging remarks 
as to their proper “sphere,” relegating 
them to a subordinate position generally, 
may have schooled themselves to endure 
in silence. But that a woman possessed of 
even an ordinary amount of pride and self- 
respect should actively endorse a man who 
has proclaimed his small regard for wom- 
an, and contemptuous indifference to her 
happiness and honor, is almost incredible. 

The eases which T. W. H. cites, in which 
women have sinned and been restored to 
respect, are, us he himself would admit, 
exceptional ones. Ordinarily, to use 
George Eliot’s simile in reference to Grand- 
court and Mrs. Glasher, in Daniel Deron- 
da, “the woman is a lost vessel, for whom 
no inquiries are ever made, but the man 
may appear in port at any time, with col- 
ors flying, registered as seaworthy as 
ever.” 

We have no proof that Cleveland has 
any desire to make even what late repara- 
tion he may forhis crime. Let women re- 
member that in applauding and eulogizing 
him, they strive to exalt a scorner of wom- 
anhood. 

“As woman ranks in the esteem of man, 

So in his heart is love unclean or pure, 

So much, too, be esteemeth honor, or 

So little, and so he himself is honored.” 
Boston, Nov. 3. 1884. A. M. W. 


—— eee —— 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY ITEMS. 


There has been some question as to what 
women would be entitled to vote under the 
new suffrage law in Washington Territory. 
Judge B. F. Dennison, of Vancouver, gives 
it as his opinion (which is concurred in by 
Messrs. Bloomfield & Daniels and Judge 
G. H. Steward) that women belonging to 
either of the following classes are entitled 
to vote and hold office: 

1, Those above the age of 21 years, who were 
born in the United States. 

2, Those not born in the United States, but 
whose father was naturalized therein while they 
were minors. 

3, Those not belonging to the 1st or 2d classes, 
but who are, or have been, married to citizens of 
the United States. 

In all cases, residence in the ‘Territory 
six months next preceding the day of elec- 
tion, and thirty days in the county, is re- 
quired. 

Women not belonging to any of the 
classes ahove specified must make a dec- 
laration of intention to become citizens 
‘tat least six months previous to the day 
of election,” and take ‘tan oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Organie Act of the Territory, at least 
six months previous to the day of elec- 
tion.” There may not be very many wom- 
en in the Territory coming within this last 
requirement, but there are some, and they 
should attend to it in case they desire to 
vote.or hold office. 

There is no tax qualification. It is an 
error to suppose that the payment of road 
tax, or any other tax whatever, is neces- 
sary to qualify either men or women, 
otherwise. entitled. to vote at any county, 
district, or territorial election in the ‘Ter- 
ritory. Any statement to the contrary is 
misleading and not made in the interest of 
truth and fairness to all classes of voters. 


Judge Lewis, one of the nominees of the 
King County (W. 'T.) Republicans for the 
Legislature, stated in a recent speech at 
Lake Union, that woman suffrage was the 
issue at stake in the election. Women may 
rest assured that if elected he will be a 
staunch and able defender of their rights, 
in case a repeal of the suffrage law is at- 
tempted. 


Several newspapers in Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory are claiming for their respective par- 
ties the credit of passing the equal suffrage 
law and endeavoring to thus capture the 
votes of women. ‘The fact is—the law was 
non-partisan. In some Legislatures the 
Democrats made a better showing for the 
bill than the Republicans ; in others, the re- 
verse was true. 

Mr. R. J. Weisbach, of Tacoma, W. T., 
in aceepting the Democratic nomination 
for Joint Councilman from Pierce and Kit- 
sap Counties, speaks plainly in favor of 
equal suffrage, confidently expecting that 
woman's influence will prove as beneficial 
in politics as it has in other directions. He 
will probably give the Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation a satisfactory answer to the queries 
sent him. 

A ‘*People’s Convention” was held at 
Vancouver, Clarke Co. W.'T’., on the 4th 
inst., when a full county ticket was nomi- 
nated. A strong Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion was adopted, but there were a number 
of loud **noes” heard when it was read. 
and a rising vote was necessary to deter- 
mine the result. ‘The vote was twenty- 
eight ayes, eleven noes. We should like 
to print the names of the men who wish to 
disfranchise *‘people” without cause, but 
fear they cannot be obtained. ‘The nomi- 
nee for Representative is Mr. T. P. Otwell. 
Women will very generally prefer to give 
their support to his opponent, Judge Den- 
nison, who is a tried and true friend of 
equal suffrage. 





From different parts of Washington Ter- 
ritory we continue to receivere ports that 
money is being furnished through the 
whiskey leagues of Portland and San Fran- 
cisco to secure the election of opponents 
of Woman Suffrage to the Legislature. 
Both the Republicans and Democrats en- 
dorse the present law, and it would seem 
that no man would be so lost to honor as 
to accept election on a favorable platform 
and then repudiate it; but suffragists 
should bear in mind that plenty of oppo- 
nents will do that very thing. ‘The proper 
course to pursue is to leave the opponents 
at home. 





Hon. J. M. Armstrong, Republican can- 
didate for Delegate to Congress, having 
been interrogated, declares himself em- 
phatically in favor of woman suffrage. 


The Seattle Post Intelligencer thinks it 
wise in women to inquire how candidates 
for the Legislature stand on the suffrage 
law, notwithstanding the fact that they 
were nominated on platforms favorable to 
the law. It significantly remarks that 
‘platforms are sometimes made to catch 
votes.” 

The Whatcom (W.'T.) Reveille, in no- 
ticing the Supreme Court's decision that a 
wife’s right of dower in her husband's 
lunds was abolished by implication in a 
law of 1869, says: ‘This should be reme- 
died at the next session of the Legislature. 
Law and justice should go hand in hand.” 


HIon. R. G. Newland, of Dayton, W. 'T., 
nominee of the Republicans for Represen- 
tative from Columbia County. voted for 
Woman Suftrage when a member, of the 
Legislature nine yearsago. Women honor 
him as one of their *‘advance guard.” 


The above items are gleaned from the 
New Northwest. 


——--=§-~<>-o— — 


ILUMOROUS. 


Au Ohio editor writes: “Our wood is 
about out, but, thank heaven, this is a cam- 
paign year.” 


*The chariot of revolution is rolling on- 
ward, and gnashing its teeth as it rolls,” 
is what a Berlin revolutionist told the stu- 
dents, in 1848, in a speech, 


Dude (posing for a bold, bad man)— 
How does water taste, Miss Belasys? 

Miss B. —You don't mean to say they’ve 
brought you up all this time on milk! 


“Well. well!” said old Mrs. Gumbo, as 
she laid down the morning paper. ‘So 
they've rescued poor old Greeley alive! I 
do hope that Horace’ll take hold of the 
Tribune again and edit it sensibly, like he 
used ter.”’—-Railroad Advertiser. 


Mr. B.. (at a New York party)—Here, 
wuiter, take this here plate out. 

Mr. C.—Wot do you mean by speakin’ 
that way to me? ‘lake the plate out your- 
self; that’s what you're paid for. 

Mr. B.—I ain't no waiter; I'm a guest. 

Mr, C.--1 ain't no waiter, neither; I’m 
the host. 

A lady advocating woman suffrage re- 
cently brought down the house with the 
following argument: ‘I have no vote, but 
my groom has. I have a great respect for 
that man in the stables, but [ am sure, if I 
were to go to him and say, ‘John, will you 
exercise the franchise? he would reply, 
‘Please, mum, which horse be that?’ ” 


How doth the little editor 
Improve each shining ‘‘our,”’ 
And sling it in his articles 
Whenever he hath power! 
Well knoweth he those articles 
Would disregarded be, 
Unless his personality 
He “spelled it with a ‘we.’” 
—The Independent. 


‘There is a tale about General Butler in 
New Orleans which has never been toid in 
the North. He placarded the city with 
bulletins, ordering this, that, and the oth- 
er, and the people came to know that 
every order was certain to be enforced. A 
market-gardener of the suburbs drove in 
one morning with his little son beside him 
on his wagon seat. He sawa placard on a 
fence. 

‘Johnny, read that to me, 
said. 

** ‘Buy Leighton’s shirts,’ *’ the boy read. 

“You bet I will, first store we come to,” 
said the father. “I don’t want to have 
any trouble with the Yankees.” 


the father 


ss 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
ad placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NE ( ARD 20 Hidden Name 
lve. 6 pks. 50c. (your name 
hidden by hand holding 





bouquet of flowers, &c.) &@ New Imported, 
completely embossed Chromos with name, 
15c., 4 packs 50c. (not the cheap embossed edge 
Ss (iv ertised by others for 1c.) Agents New Sam- 
ple Book, Premium List and Price List FREE with each order. 
Addr - 8. CARD CO... CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coffee, with 
Cream, cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuriesand delicaciee 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabls 








prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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we BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above ~—, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


Cems for Litte Singers 


“By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 25 APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY 
PICTURES. 

One of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ever appeared, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by teachers. 

The best writers of child’s poetry have been called 
upon. Kate Greenaway hes a word to say about 
“The Princess,” “Ihe Lilies,” “Three Little Maid- 
ens,” “Somewhere Town,” and “Pretty Patty.” To 
Lucy Larcom we owe ‘Faun-footed Nannie,” the 
“Swing Song,” “Run, Rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well-known writers are heard from, as Geo. 
MacDonald, ‘Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, 
not forgetting Mother Goose; and the lady editors do 
as well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 songs. 


Price 30 cts., or $3 per dozen. 


Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cents. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ saye 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . «. - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from ail 
Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Perfection of Fit, 
Workmansbip and unusual du- 
rability 

Descriptive Circular, Price 
List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
of address and 2-cent stamp, 

The genuine * Alpha” gar- 
ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer. 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 


















CLUBS i 


eo ae? 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 





ax i 

Giveaway as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their PEAS and COFFEES. Dinner, Teaand 
Toilet Sets, Siiverware, Watches, etc. TEA 
SETS of 46 and 6S pieces with S10 & $12 orders. 
DECORA ‘DP TEA SETS of 44 ¢ 56 pi 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WIND 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOL 

AND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


ato STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














PARLOR, Chamber and Rattan 
. Furniture, Folding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
) Rasy Chairs, Carpets, Dinuer and Tea 
. Sets, Plated Ware, atehes, Jewelry, 
» etc, GIVEN AWAY to those 

who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
hold article. All are delighted with it. 
You can obtain any article you want by 
nt gg your spare moments to the 

MA work. Hundreds of valuable presents to 

oe) « select from. List of presents and al! in- 
ee Se, formation free. Address N. Holmes & 

. Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 
utely sure. At onceaddress ‘I'RuE & Co., Augusta,Me, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLIY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Wert Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 








DR. LUCY W: TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Nen- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck har re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Lovalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter monihs can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Seppertens, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; euding May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York, For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “ry and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firat 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Seeneue for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colieges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
nr graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Seen ames stolen, 
Philadelphia. Full College Cour aes—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Prepara tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness, Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences [9th month (S ept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admissio=. For cata- 
logue and a pe, address EDWARD H, 
_* -+» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

o, Pa. 


K H | NEW BOOK. Contains iin 
ensin on trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 FLowERs; 

. teUs how each is worked; what material 

morol ery and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves 

AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 

TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 

e 0 ors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; rinrLy ILLvs- 

TRATED. Price by mail, 35c.. Agents 


of Flowers. “125 NEW STITCHES 


for Crazy Paittwork. New Book. (Gives full 
mstructions. Shows 3 full sized squares. Ten pages of 
nor aE 25c. 

NE SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPIN 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1300 designs po 
— — of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruction for stamping tl 
= Lay Price, 25¢. js 4.. eer 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains@Ml instruc 
‘or Stamping on Plush, Velvet, ac. 35 workt ~~ 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisics, 
s-c..for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 
»roidery, and for Kensincton anp Lustro Pauyrixa. 
ei ywder, Fad and comple Book described above, all tor 

x 5 three Books and Outfit f 50. 
Stamping Patterns at wholesale. Nad ~" a 
Tt. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


“CACTUS | eminently aeitentiat and ehoie 


BALM some; I have found it of especial 


benefit in relieving headache and 


























nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass, 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AND WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal - 

As I was unable to attend the meeting 
of this association at Madison, I should 
have kept silent but for an article by “A 
Madison Looker-On.” It was pretty hard 
to keep silent when a woman testified as 
did Mrs. Carr, knowing that several times 
during the session of the National Associa- 
tion, the gentlemen completely ignored the 
fact that two-thirds of their hearers were 
women, and discourteously addressed the 
audience as “gentlemen.” But when “A 
Madison Looker-On” says that women are 
seldom present at meetings of directors, 
and that the only objection he has ever 
heard to the appointment of women on the 
official board was that they would not at, 
tend to business, it is too much to bear pa- 
tiently. The “rank and file” of public 
school teachers are conscientiously devot- 
ed to duty. Can, then, ‘A Madison Look- 
er-On” expect us to believe that the work- 
ers higher up have not so keen a sense of 
duty as the men? I, for one, decline to 
believe it, at least on an anonymous state- 
ment 

‘**A Madison Looker-On” views with 
complacency the fact that there were two 
women vice-presidents of the National As 
sociation and six who were counsellors, 
but he forgets to state that there were ten 
men who were vice-presidents and twenty- 
five men who were counsellors. He omits 
to state the fact noted by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, that of twenty-one officers 
in seven departments only three were 
women; also to state that one of the most 
important of these departments—the Na- 
tional Council—consisted of fifty-one per- 
sons, and not one of these a woman, and 
that none but members of this council 
were allowed to discuss the questions be- 
fore it. So men alone discussed **Prepara- 
tory Schools,” “Oral Instruction,” ** Moral 
Education,” and *‘Limits of Co-Education.” 
Of thirty-five assignments on the general 
programme, only eight were allotted to 
women, and seven of these to one evening 
and to one subject, viz.: ‘‘Woman’s Work 
in Education.” Why did not men have a 
“men's” evening? Is the work done by 
women so different in quality? 

I am glad of the recognition accorded 
women at Madison, so far surpassing all 
previous recognition, but I do not wish to 
pass uncorrected the belief that Frances 
E. Willard’s rebuke to that convention 
was not needed. ALURA COLLINS. 

Mukwanago, Wis., Nov. 3, 1884. 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUBS IN NEW YORK. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We read last week with great interest in 
your columns all that is being done in 
Massachusetts to ameliorate the condition 
of women. What you do there helps us 
in New York and the world over. 

Last week Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
gladdened our eyes by spending a few hours 
with us on her way home. She had just 
completed a long and successful series of 
lecture engagements. We never saw her 
looking better, brighter, or happier. There 
is compensation in laboring for others far 
beyond shillings and pence. Mrs. Blake 
has not made herself rich in this tour, for 
it has been missionary work; but she has 
been gaining true wealth and adding to 
treasures that endure forever. 
most efficient President of our State So- 
ciety, beloved by all. 

We have lately established a Political 
Equality Ciub in our city. It is to be the 
centre of other clubs to be organized in 
eastern New York, all co-operating with 
the New York State Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety. It is for men as well as women. We 
have among our list of vice-presidents a 
number of business and professional men. 
They have power and money, and will 
greatly aid our cause. Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers was elected recording secretary. 
She is now in your city painting for a 
month. She handles her brush like a mas- 
ter, and is a great lover of her art, but finds 
time to do efficient work for suffrage. She 
has revolutionized Lansingburg, her home, 
in favor of that cause. Her husband, one 
of the great hearts of this earth, is a vice- 
president of the Club. Mrs. Rogers gave 
afew lectures in western New York this 
summer, and in every place organized so- 
cieties. Mrs. Charlotte Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Society formed in Perry, is well 
known in the East as well as the West. It 
was like dwelling with the gods, the two 
days we spent under her hospitable roof. 
In that village we lectured in the Presby- 
terian Church, where they have women for 
trustees, all due to the influence of Mrs. 
Cleveland. 

We had ost delightful time in Le 
Roy; “only ero suffragists there,” I was 
told. Mrs. M. A. B. Howard, an author 
and writer, and Miss Ballentine, an M. 
D. of large practice and great promise, 
met us at the depot. They were the two. 
Their influence had done much. A large 
audience greeted us at the Opera House 
that August night, and gave us such a wel- 





She is a- 


come as we can never forget. We organ- 
ized there a very promising Society. One 
of the leading editors is president.—Mr. 
Morgan, a young man of marked ability, 
a college graduate, who occupies a high 
social position and is very popular. He 
will be a great help to our cause. 

Within a few days I have lectured in 
Greenbush. It is just across the river from 
Albany. A ride of twenty minutes in a her- 
dic brings you there. As we were trying 
to hold ourselves together in the plunging, 
shaking vehicle, and wondering if anything 
worse could be invented to ride in, and 
thinking of dear Mrs. Duniway’s rides over 
those terrible Oregon roads last spring, we 
heard some one by our side asking her 
lady friend if she was going to the lec- 
ture that evening. With great disgust she 
answered No, she had all the rights she 
wanted, and the other said Amen, in the 
same contemptuous tones. Then, to my 
astonishment, I heard my own voice say- 
ing to them: “Perhaps if you were making 
shirts in Albany for four cents apiece, you 
would not have all the rights you want. I 
am the woman who is to lecture to-night.” 
| Then I forgot the rattling old herdic, and 
everything but my subject, and tried to 
talk as fast as Mrs. Blake can. We jostled 
and pitched and settled, and then repeated 
the operation, but I held to my points. So 
at last one listener wanted suftrage for tem- 
perance, another for taxation, and I found 
the good cause was winning as usual. 
When we reached our journey’s end, I fin- 
ished my talk by saying: ‘*My dear sis- 
ters, you would not go to the lecture, so 
the lecture came to you. Gal movesina 
mysterious way.” 

This week we organized a Political Equal- 
ity Club in the ancient Van Rensselaer 
manor-house at Greenbush. A picture of 
this old home may be seen in the October 
number of the Century, page 862. Here 
**Yankee Doodle” was composed, and here 
history repeats itself and woman tells the 
world that liberty knows no sex. The 
president, Mrs. Georgiana Louisa Smith, is 
just the one for that office. She is a bril- 
liant woman, possessing great courage 
and indomitable perseverance, and will 
make the Club a success. So the work 
goes on in our State. We are all doing 
what we can. Many littles will at last 
make the complete whole and bring vic- 
tory to the women of our land, making 
this nation a Republic. 

MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
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NATIONAL W. C. T. U. ANNUAL MEETING. 
Sr. Louis. Mo., Oct. 31, 1884. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two days and a half are gone, and we 
have just elected Miss Frances E. Willard 
for the sixth time our national President. 
There were 341 delegates, and there were 
325 votes for Miss Willard, and ten for 
Mrs. Foster. ‘This on the informal ballot, 
and Mrs. Foster moved that the informal 
vote be the formal one, and that the secreta- 
ry, Mrs. Woodbridge, be instructed to cast 
the vote of the Convention for Miss Wil- 
lard. This was done, and Mrs. Foster con- 
ducted Miss Willard to the platform. 

‘The speech of Miss Willard brought tears 
to all eyes, as she mentioned the loneli- 
ness of her childhood on a Wisconsin farm, 
and how she used to go out into the corn- 
field and listen to nature's throbbings, and 
reach up empty hands to God. and ask 
Him to fill those hands with work for Him. 
Even then she saw visions of work and sac- 
rifice. Now those childish visions were 
being realized, and the work and sacrifice, 
and worship, too, have come, and she was 
grateful for it, and only hoped to be a bet- 
ter woman and a braver worker for the 
great trust given to her care. 

We are in the church of the United Pres- 
byterians. The pastor is an old friend of 
our President, whom she met in Palestine 
fourteen years ago. The beautifuk Ohio 
banner which went with us through the 
arduous campaign fora Prohibitory amend- 
ment one year ago, is hung across the gal- 
lery. Its words, ‘‘For God and Home and 
Native Land,” are an inspiration to the 
earnest delegates. 

Mrs. Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, is here. 
Her white hair attests her hard work for 
the equal rights of women, and her words 
always have weight in the Convention. 

Mrs. Pearson, of England, made an elo- 
quent speech yesterday, and when she 
mentioned our old conflict with the mother 





country, she uttered these ringing words: 


| *America is to-day in more danger from 


inward corruption than from outward 
foes.” . 

Mrs. Hannah Whitehall Smith, of Phil- 
adelphia, is a most valuable helper in the 
Convention, and her unique Bible readings 
are something to be remembered. 

Altogether we have a remarkable com- 
pany of women. Character and determi- 
nation seem to be written upon their faces, 
and as I look at them I am reminded of 
Joseph Cook’s words: **These W. C. 'T. U. 
workers have fought the good fight and 
kept the faith; but they have not yet fin- 
ished their course.” 





SARAH M. PERKINS. 





A WOMAN'S WILL SET ASIDE. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of October 25 you recite 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts in the will case of Ellen M. 
Swan vs. Thomas F. Hammond. 

It seems to me a case that should rouse 
every woman in the State to action against 
such a decision, whether she is worth a 
penny or not. The fact that Mrs. Ham- 
mond never destroyed the will made in 
favor of her sister is prima facie evidence 
that it was her will and expressed wish 
for the disposition of her property. Did 
it appear on trial that Mr. Hammond mar- 
ried her for her money? or that she bar- 
tered it, knowingly, when she assumed the 
name of her husband? 

It is almost too monstrous to believe that 
the ‘full Bench of the Supreme Court” 
should have rendered such a decision. Is 
there no higher power for that woman to 
appeal to for justice? True, wherever it 
may be carried for further consideration, 
only men, loyal to men, can be confronted 
by the one woman seeking redress. But 
let her feel the strength and encourage- 
ment that an army of true-hearted, intel- 
gent women may give her as supporters 
and companions in another trial for the 
test question which concerns each as well 
as herself. 

If another attempt can be made for re- 
dress, and it is too costly for her, every 
woman should help her. I will contribute 
of my earnings, ‘‘widow’s mite” though it 
be. No Bench of Judges in the land would 
have given such a decision if the petitioner 
had been a man! 

Let men have politics all their own way 
this time,—-but resist the mal-administra- 
tion of justice in courts of law, where 
woman should be the equal of man. 

Will women sleep over this Protean 
wrong? SUSAN TAYLOR CONVERSE. 

Woburn, Mass., Nov. 5, 1884. 

[By the laws of this State neither husband 
nor wife can alienate his or her entire prop- 
erty from the other. In this case the court, 
in acvordance with the law, should have de- 
voted just so much of the property to the 
husband as would cover his legal right, and 
the will should have been intact in other 
respects. EpIroRS WOMAN'S JOURNAL. ] 


— ——— 
“THREE CHEERS FOR MRS. STOWE.” 


BROOKLYN, NOv. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The campaign just closed has so abound- 
ed in the unpleasant that I make no excuse 
for sending you the one bit of sunshine 
that we of Brooklyn have bottled up in its 
course. At the Academy of Music, four 
days before election, three thousand wom- 
en greeted Mr. Blaine at the ladies’ mass 
meeting. It was a cold, rainy afternoon, 
but the women of Brooklyn had turned out 
in full force, outnumbering their escorts 
two or three to one. I did not find it alto- 
gether a pleasant spectacle to see the wives 
and mothers of a great city assembling at 
the call of political jobbery and chicane to 
defend themselves and the nation against 
lechery and libertinism. Hard pressed 
and with poor champions we seemed, to one 
on-looker, at least; and I fell to wondering 
how many of the bonneted throng before 
me shared my impartial disgust with both 
parties, and my irritation at the tone of 
the appeals made to women to lend our 
aid to Republican success at the polls. 
Speaker after speaker assured us with wea- 
risome iteration that we had no ballots to 
cast, but that our words and our prayers 
might turn the seale of victory. Even in 
the name of all we women hold sacred, it 
was not easy to give ear to entreaties while 
the only effectual means of recording our 
convictions was ostentatiously withheld. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested. 
Mr. Blaine was recounting the debt of 
gratitude which the Republican party owes 
to the brave women who with voice and 
pen helped on the right in the anti-slavery 
days. Herea voice from the gallery broke 
in, ‘Three cheers for Mrs. Stowe,” and the 
building rang again. Mr. Blaine’s voice 
was drowned, the handkerchiefs of the 
women came out, waterproofs and umbrel- 
las waved in the air, and the shouts of the 
men shook the great hall. It was some 
minutes before order was restored. Again 
and again the cheering rose, as hearty ap- 
plause as had greeted any name the cam- 
paign through. Shouts for a woman on 
the eve of election! if we have come to 
that, it may be that the time is not far off 
when they will cheer us at the polls as 
well as in the hall. E. O. P. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co. the latest 
music consists of the duet, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” paraphrase of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, by W. S. Passmore, music 
by Henry Smart; ‘‘O Come with Me,” for 
baritone, English and Italian words, mu- 
sic by Guilio Alary; ‘The La se 
and Rose,” song, words by Bayard Taylor, 
music by E. J. Darling; *-Everything We 
Love and Cherish,” words by Mendels- 
sohn; ‘*Come, Thou, O Come,” words by 





SPRINCER BRO’S. 


CLOAK 


Wholesale 


and Retail. CLOAKS 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 
shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 


Good attention 


and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


surpassed, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, 


and Harrison Avenue, 


One Block from Washington Street. 
Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages- 





Gounod; ‘*My Feet are Worn and Weary.” 
music by Wagner; **Thoughts of Heaven,” 
music by Berthold Tours; the four last 
mentioned being in the Evening Praise 
collection, adapted for use by N.C. Bur- 
nap; ‘Trust Me, Darling.” song, by G. 
Clifton Bingham and Joseph Le Roeckel ; 
“Kissing ‘Time,’ song. words by ‘I’. E. 
Weatherby, music by Ciro Pinsuti; also 
**Stephanie Gavotte,” by Alphonse Cyibul- 
ka; and ‘*Pizzicati,” from the ballet* ‘Syl- 
via.” by Leo Delibes, both arranged for 
three hands by ‘Theodore Moelling. In- 
strumental: ‘See-saw” Waltzes, with 
children’s voices, arranged by A. G. 
Crowe; ‘*King of the Mountains,” Chan- 
sons Basques, by A. Crosey; **Fleurette,” 
divertissement by Henri Ravina. 


Messrs. Hoag & Holway, 119 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, have been for more than 
eighteen years connected with that sterling 
Quaker in-titution, **The Provident Life 
and ‘Trust Co. of Philadelphia.” ‘They 
give special attention to endowment as- 
surance among women, and employ female 
physicians to attend to the medical exam- 
inations. Consultthem. ‘They know their 
business. 


Miss Churchill, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, has studied short- 
hand thoroughly, and can teach it con- 
scientiously. 
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CATARRH is a very pores and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease, liable, it neglected, to de- 
velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
tutional disease, it requires a constitutional rem- 
edy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, acting 
through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Made 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston 8t., Sunday, Nov. 9, 3 
P. M. Speaker: Miss Lucy Sprague. 





N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 10, 3.30 P. M., 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will read ber paper on 
Divorce. 





Mr. C. W. Ernst will deliver a lecture before 
the Moral Education Association, Friday, Nov. 14, 
3 P. M., at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield, Street. Subject 
to be announced. Free to all. 





Full Course of Shorthand for $2500 (in ad- 
vance), Students taught at their homes when practi. 
cable. Those wishing careful and thorough instruc- 
tion in this art will do well to address L. A. Cuurncn- 
ILL, Northbridge, Mass. 








For Sale.—A profitable business fora woman who 
has $10,000 to invest. Address Box 788 New York, 
fr. ¥. 


a. 





To Let at 673 Tremont Street, one square room up 
two flights, back; one square front room; also two 
front side rooms, sunny and pleasant. All nicely fur- 


nished. Rent reasonable. 





Wanted,—Ladies to learn Mrs. A. B. Stearns’ im- 
proved system of dresscutting by actual measurement, 
taught by the inventor, at 499 Washington St., near 
Winter. Patterns cut to test its merits. 





Woman’s Congress.—Sets of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





Wanted,—A lady competent to finish dresses and 
other garments, making trimming and button-holes, 
would like work by the day, or take work at home. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALucuT, 
103 West Springfield Street, Boston. 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,” has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 








WINTER OVERCOATS 


MADE FROM 


Scotch, French and German Soft 
Elysians. 

West of England Handsome Brown 
Kerseys. 

English Durable Meltons and In- 
digo Blue Pilot Cloths. 

German Fine Black, Blue and 
Brown Beavers. 

And many other fabrics suited to the season and the 
present requirements of fashion. 


We invite the attention of gentlemen to the stock of 
these garments which has been prepared in our work- 
shops for our Retail Clothing Department for this 
season. 

With respect to quality of material, trimmings, shape 
and workmanship they are as good as can possibly be 
made to order, and considerable saving in price can be 
realized by making a selection from this stock, now 
ready for immediate use. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO,, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 
112 Westminster Street, Providence. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0,, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 











TELEPHONE TO 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfully situated in a most healthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgences of home life with acad- 
emical adv ges, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. ’ 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
fen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, eye useum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











cation. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
oo (eighteenth) school-year begins September 


23, 18: 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be de-ired. 


The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to followa full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windoavs to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours ‘The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. The house is 
open daily to visirors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 


FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 
Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the treet floor. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 


































Canvassers wanted. 
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© aS Newsdealers sell. it- 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, 15 cts- 


‘Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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